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PROMETHEUS AND THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
NOTES FOR A LECTURE BY THE LATE WALTER HEADLAM. 


ae following notes, from a MS. of Headlam’s, now published by permission of 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, give the substance of a lecture which 
Headlam delivered in Cambridge but did not publish, though some account of it is 
given in the memoir by Mr. Cecil Headlam (pp. 55-7). A few verbal alterations 
have been made for the sake of clearness and some references added.—GEORGE 


THOMSON. ]} 
I. THe Sin oF ADAM. 


Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden Tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse, 


In what did the offence of Man consist? What was the sin of Adam, for which 
all mankind was damned? The usual answer given both by Jew and Christian—I 
have lately tried the experiment of asking both—is that it was disobedience. So 
Milton thought, and so St. Paul wrote to the Romans (V 1g): ‘ For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners. . . .’ 

It was no doubt an act of disobedience—insubordination—and if it were no more 
than that some difficulties would be removed. But I think if we compare with this 


another story, we shall see more clearly than is usual the nature of the offence. 


II. PRoMETHEUS. 


Prometheus, as we know, stole fire from heaven and bestowed it upon man. 
For this sin he was fettered on the Caucasus and a vulture gnawed his liver. 

Man, by the exercise of mental powers, gradually learnt the use of clothes, and 
huts, and houses, and towns, and so became civilized.' Civilization however brought 
its revenges, as we know it does. Man suffered, as the other creatures did not, both 
in body and in spirit. ‘For in much wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.’ 

Some thinking and God-fearing man reflected on these things, and he said in his 
heart: ‘Man is suffering from the luxuries of civilization, and his suffering is the 
judgment of God—he has assumed to himself more than his share, he has acquired 
what God never meant him to possess, he has taken what does not belong to humble 
Man as he was created, but to God alone.’ And he imagined a great poem, making 
a personification of the great qualities that had made Man what he was—his Wit and 
Forethought (his intellectual powers)—a divine being, and called his name 
Prometheus. 

True, most of the inventions of Prometheus were also attributed to Palamedes, 
another personification (‘handicraft’ or ‘sleight of hand’) as transparent as 
Prometheus himself. But the myth of Prometheus really means that all arts and 
inventions were due to him,? as he says himself in Aeschylus (P.V. 522). In the 


1 Diod, Sic. I 8, Ps.-Lucian Amores 34. 2 Hence his association with Athena: cf. 
Apollod. I 3, 6, Plato Protag. 321d. 
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same passage he describes the miserable state of man before that time—how they had 
no houses but lived in caves— 
they had eyes and could not see, 
Ears, and yet heard not. 


For, as the Pythagoreans said, ‘ Mind doth see and Mind doth hear’—all the rest is 
senseless, brute and blind. But I, says Prometheus, gave them mind and reason 
and the power of thought (P.V. 460). But, since his most valuable acquisition had 
been the gift of fire,? and since the home of fire is in the heavens, Man took that as 
the type of all the rest and said that Prometheus had stolen fire from Heaven, and 
that for this he was punished with the pains of Hell. Zeus was wroth with 
Prometheus, says Hesiod, because in the counsels of his mind Prometheus had 
contended as a rival against himself.® 

This conception may be illustrated by some stories about another of the typical 
figures in the ancient Hell. / 

J III. Tantatus. 

_ We read in Athenaeus (281b): ‘ The poets say that the ancient Tantalus too was 
a lover of pleasure. Thus the author of the Return of the Atreidae (one of the old 
epids) says that, on visiting the gods and staying with them, he obtained leave from 
Zeus to ask for anything that he desired; and being insatiably inclined towards 
enjOyments he asked for these and to live after the same manner as the gods. 
Whereat Zeus was angry; he granted his prayer by reason of his promise, but to 
prevent Tantalus from enjoying what was before him, and to make him live in con- 
tinual apprehension, hung a rock above his head which debars him from enjoying 
anything.’ So in Pindar (O. I 54 f.): ‘If there was any man whom the Gods 
delighted to honour, it was Tantalus; but alas! he was not able to digest his great 
Good Fortune, but through Surfeit got exceeding Harm, which the Father hung 
above his head in the form of a heavy stone, which through seeking ever to fling 
away he is kept abroad from joy. And he suffereth a helpless life of eternal suffering, 
a fourth penance beside other three, because he stole from the immortals and gave to the 
guests at his table nectar and ambrosia, wherewith they had made him immortal.’ 
Tantalus was ‘ the thief of the cups of heaven’ (Nonn. D. I 145, XVIII 32). 

We observe a detail which appears in many other stories of the same class. God 
does not take the stolen treasure back again, but is content to add some condition by 
which the offender, while allowed to retain it, is denied fruition. 


IV. THe ForsBippEN FRuiTt. 


‘And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it, for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’ 

Then Woman was created. ‘And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
suvely die: for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ 

And they ate of it. ‘And the Lord God said unto the serpent, Because thou 
hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field; 
upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life: and I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel... . And unto Adam he said, 
Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of 


1 Epicharm. fr. 249, Pyth. Carm. Aur. 55-6, that live without the use of fire or shelter in the 
Plato, Phaedo 658, Tim. 47B-c. open air’ (Plut. M@. VI 2); cf. ibid. 86r, Plato 
2 * That this is no mere baseless poetical inven- Protag. loc. cit. 
tion is shown by human tribes in our own day 3 Hes, Th. 533-4. 
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PROMETHEUS AND THE GARDEN OF EDEN 65 


which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the ground for 
thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. .. . Inthe sweat of thy 
face shalt thou cat bread, till thou return unto the ground. ... Unto Adam also and 
to his wife did the Lord God make coats of skins, and clothed them. And the Lord 
God said, Behold, the man is become as one of us (i.e. us Gods, Babylonian, not 
monotheistic), to know good and evil: and now, lest he put forth his hand and take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever: therefore the Lord God sent him forth 
from the Garden of Eden... and he placed at the east of the Garden of Eden 
Cherubim, and a flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the 
tree of life.’ 

Surely that is but another version of the same great poem. The Tree of forbidden 
Knowledge and the Fire that Prometheus stole are two figures meaning the same | 
thing— Reason and its fruits. ‘We are like the leaves,’ says Mimnermus,* enjoying 
pleasure only for a span, only in the flowers of careless youth, knowing neither good 
nor evil, untroubled by the knowledge (reason, Adyos) in possessing which we differ 
from the beasts ( 7a aAoya). 


And yet 
What is a man 
If the chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure God that made us with such large respect, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused. 


Ah, that is quite contrary to the Book of Genesis. God never gave it us, but forbade 
us to have it; and when we took it, he cursed us; and it was for that original sin that 
all mankind was damned. 

V. THE SERPENT. 


A friend of mine said, ‘I suppose Prometheus is the serpent.’ He was not very 
far from the mark. 

The serpent is the beguiler merely because he is more subtil than any beast of 
the field. The wisdom of the serpent was proverbial in the East. ‘ Be ye therefore 
wise as serpents’ (Matt. X 16). 

There was a large class of fables in ancient times in which the characters are 
beasts. They appear in Greek as early as Archilochus, derived from foreign sources, 
Persia or Africa, as the Greeks acknowledge when they call them the fables of Aesop, 
the barbarian slave—the Uncle Remus of these days—or when Aeschylus relates one 
as among the ‘Libyan myths.’ Such stories, prefaced by the phrase ‘In the days 
when all the beasts talked,’ are still current among the Arabs—for instance, the story 
of the lizard whose foot writes the name of Allah with its print. Many of these 
refer to the time of the Creation and account for peculiarities of various animals. 

In Greek these stories clustered round the name of Prometheus. Nicander 
(Ther. 343) tells an ‘immemorial tale’ about the das, a water-snake whose bite 
causes a burning thirst, and the Scholiast notes that it is one of the Prometheus fables. 
When Prometheus had stolen fire and bestowed it upon men, those who had received 
it informed against him—not a nice return for his benevolence. But Zeus com- 
mended them and gave them an elixir of immortality which they put on an ass’s 
back to carry. The ass getting thirsty came to a spring guarded bya snake. The 
snake said, ‘If you will give me what you are carrying on your back, I will let you 
drink.’ The ass consented: whence every year all snakes renew their youth, casting 


1 Fr, 2 (Bergk). 
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their slough, whereas men are burdened with old age.' There is the serpent, true 
to his knowing character. 

There are many ‘Aesop’ fables in Greek about the snake. ‘A snake, being 
constantly trampled on by men, appealed to Zeus. But Zeus said to him, If you 
had struck the first one that trod on you, a second would never have ventured to do the 
same.’ ? 

The story in Genesis is the earliest on record of these beast-fables, and explains 
why the serpent crawls upon the ground and is so malignant towards men, biting 
their heels as they pass. He is the type of the harmful animal, and in the stories 
which predict a return of the Golden Age we are told that snakes shall be no more.’ 
In a version which does not appear till much later the Serpent is identified with the 
leader of the rebellious angels. ‘And there was war in heaven: Michaei and his 
angels fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought and his angels’ (Rev. XII 7). 
This, in Greek, is the Titanomachia (cf. Aesch. P.V. 215-6), and the counterparts of 
the rebellious angels are the Titans; but I fear I shall not have time to speak of 
them. 

VI. THE Woman. 


The old creation-fables took an unflattering view of woman. She was more 
trouble than she was worth—indeed, the source of all evil. In Hesiod’s story 
(Op. 54-104) she is the instrument of punishment for the theft of fire: avri rupds aAAo 
rtp, as later Greeks said. Zeus caused her to be moulded out of earth and adorned 
with charms and graces by the deities of art, and he sent this xaAdv xaxov as a gift to 
men. But in Hesiod’s view Prometheus would have been too shrewd to take the 


gift, which is accordingly accepted by his brother Epimetheus, a pendant to Pro-- 


metheus signifying ‘ wisdom after the event,’ precisely the man who marries in haste 
to repent at leisure. ‘ With him Man’s evil began, for Woman is a curse and a bane’ 
(Th. 512). Those who do not like this view may take the story of Genesis, and argue 
that, if it is to Woman that we owe all the curses of civilization, it is to her we owe 
its blessings too. ™ 

As the Serpent had foretold, Adam and Eve do not die, though God had said 
they should, nor is the stolen treasure taken away—from that time forth they are as 
the gods, knowing good and evil, only with the added penalty of labour and sorrow 
and pain. ‘ Man is far the most miserable of creatures,’ says someone in Philemon,® 
‘for, his manner of life demanding superfluities, he is for the most part in want and 
always toiling. For all the other beasts the earth affords their daily bread of its own 
accord, whereas man has to labour for it.’ ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread ’—that is the curse of Adam. 

In the Prometheus legend, not only labour but disease is the penalty for man. 
Before the sin of Prometheus the tribes of men lived on the earth ‘ without evils, 
without irksome labour and troublesome diseases.’® But after it, according to Hesiod, 
Woman, the instrument of evil, out of mere curiosity, no doubt, opened the lid of the 
7i@os and allowed diseases to escape over the earth. 

A still further penalty was the shortening of the life of man, as Horace tells us 
(Carm. I 3, 27-33): ‘ The son of Iaphet (Prometheus) by wrongful deceit introduced 
fire among men: after fire had been filched from its etherial home, consumption and 
a novel swarm of fevers swooped upon the earth; and death, that hitherto had kept 
withdrawn and came but slowly, quickened its pace.” In Genesis this part of the 
punishment does not appear till the time of Noah (VI 3): ‘ My spirit shall not always 


1 The same story was told by Ibycus and by 3 Verg. Ecl. iv 24, Geo. I 129. 
Sophocles in-a lost satyr-play, the Kw@oi: Ael. 4 A.P. ix 165, 167: cf. Eur. fr. 429. 
N.A.6, 51. 5 Fr, inc. 1V (Meineke, p. 33). 

2 Aesop (Halm) 347. 6 Hes. Of. go-1. 
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PROMETHEUS AND THE GARDEN OF EDEN 67 
strive with man, for that he also is flesh; yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty 
years.’ By the time of the Psalmist they had been reduced to threescore years and 
ten. The mitigation of disease and the extension of life beyond its new limit were 
attributed to the arts of Prometheus. 


VII. Tue Liver. 


Prometheus was tortured by an eagle which devoured his liver (Hes. Th. 521 f., 
Aesch, P.V. 1053-7). The liver was regarded as the seat of the desires. We may 
compare the story of the punishment of Tityus in Hell, as told by Lucretius 
(III. g78-94): ‘ And those things which are fabled to be in the deep of Acheron (Hell) 
all exist for us in this life. There is no Tantalus, as the story is, fearing a huge 
stone hanging in the air; there are no birds eating their way into Tityus laid in 
Acheron: but Tityus is he on earth who as he grovels in love’s desire is rent by 
vultures and eaten up by bitter anguish, or riven by troubled thoughts from any 
other bitter passion.’ Desires and passions—those are the tortures with which 
Prometheus is punished after he has been crucified upon the rocks, 


VIII, THe Orper or EVENTSs. 


Prometheus was taken to personify the distinctive qualities of man. Some of 
the stories represent him as merely bestowing gifts on man after the creation, others 
as creating man, moulding him at God’s command, and endowing him with qualities, 
either in accordance with God’s intention or not. There are many variants of the 
myth and discrepancies in detail. Anyone was at liberty to diversify it as he chose, 
according to his fancy, as Protagoras does in Plato. Aesop says that Prometheus 
moulded man out of clay, which he mingled not with water but with tears. And 
Claudian has a version of his own in which he answers the question raised by 
Philemon : ‘ Why did Prometheus endow each other kind of creature with one and 
the same nature, and mankind alone with diverse character ?”! 

These discrepancies and inconsistencies arose because the significance of the 
legend as a whole was not always grasped firmly and steadily. Thus we find uncer- 
tainty whether this or that blessing was the theft of usurping Man, a concession 
wrung from a jealous and reluctant potentate, or the voluntary benefit of God himself. 

The Genesis version, though embodying a great truth, is crude, fragmentary and 
unspiritualized, and its present form shows that its significance was imperfectly 
remembered. In particular, the order of some of the details appears to be wrong. 

The other living creatures were created first. All the stories agree in that, and 
it is in harmony with modern views. 

Then God created man, in the image of the gods, and gave him dominion over 
all the beasts. That should have come after the Fall, when man has acquired Wit. 
In Greek, the beasts are made subservient to man by Prometheus (Aesch. P.V. 
478-82) or by Man’s Wit (Soph. Ant. 332-75). 

‘And Adam gave names to all cattle and all beasts of the field.’ That should 
have come after he had eaten of the tree and so acquired reason and speech. 

All the stories are agreed that Woman was an afterthought. In Genesis, how- 
ever, after man and woman have attempted to clothe themselves with fig-leaves and 
aprons, which comes rightly enough after they have eaten of the tree, we are told 
that God clothed them with the skins of animals. But that is a mark of civilization 
—the animal themselves, ra ¢Aoya, wear only their own skins—and is ascribed by 
the Greeks to Prometheus.? 


1 Claudian XX 490-501, Philem. fy. ine. III 2 Max, Tyr. 36 (20) 1. 


(Meineke IV, p. 132). 
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IX. Cain AND ABEL. 


According to a tradition preserved by Philostratus (Imag. II 27) the Rhodians 
used to sacrifice only arvpa, and so Athena, who found burnt-sacrifices more savoury, 
passed over to the Athenians ws rapa copwrépovs, as having more wisdom, like herself, 
more of the quality of Prometheus. 

So in Genesis (IV 3-5): ‘And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof, And the Lord had respect 
unto Abel and to his offering: but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect.’ 

And so Cain killed Abel. God did not however punish Cain with death, but 
banished him (IV 12): ‘ A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.’ And 
he is to be slain by no man (IV 15): ‘ And the Lord said unto him, Therefore whoso- 
ever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold; and the Lord set a 
mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him.’ This looks very like the 
early Greek penalty for homicide—not death, but banishment for a year, with life 
sacrosanct, under the protection of God. Homicide in those early days appears to 
have been a less serious offence. [t was not for homicide that Ixion, the first ixerjs, 
was tortured on the wheel in Hell. 

Then Enoch the son of Cain ‘ builded a c#ty’ (IV 17). And gradually the arts 
advanced (IV 20-2) : ‘And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of such as dwell in 
tents, and of such as have cattle. And his brother’s name was Jubal: he was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ. And Zillah, she also bare Tubalcain, 


an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.’ And then (only then, after civili- | 


zation had begun) ‘ began men to call upon the name of the Lord.’ 

But men were wicked, and so God destroyed them with a Flood, saving only the 
righteous Noah and his family, whom he instructed to build the Ark. In the Greek 
story of the Flood (no doubt there were many) it is Prometheus who instructs his 
son Deucalion to build a ship. 

When the Flood subsided, Noah built an altar ‘and offered burnt-offerings on 
the altar; and the Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, I 
will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake’ (VIII 20-1). 

And then, for the first time, God introduced the law (IX 6): ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 


X. THe DELIVERER. 


In the Genesis story it is not clearly stated that the curse on civilized Man was 
eventually removed, though that seems to be implied in VI 3 and in VIII 21; butin 
the earliest Greek version of the story we are told that Prometheus was delivered by 
Heracles, son of Zeus, who appears so often in other stories as the deliverer of man, 
travelling over the earth and establishing justice. ‘ The eagle was slain by the son 
of Alcmena, valiant Heracles: he drove away his evil disease and delivered him out 
of his distresses, with the consent of Zeus, the King of Heaven, that Heracles the 
Theban-born might be glorified more than before throughout all the world. Thus it 
was that Zeus had respect unto his illustrious son and honoured him.” Heracles, 
the son of God by a mortal woman, was Mediator between God and Man. 

But in Aeschylus this is only part of the redemption. Prometheus does indeed 
speak of Heracles as his destined deliverer (Redeemer), but more was required, as 
foretold by Hermes (P.V. 1058-61): 


1 Hes. Th. 526 f. Thebes was said to be a Heracles which are Semitic. 
Phoenician colony, and there are elements in 
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PROMETHEUS AND THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


These are thy sufferings, whereof expect 
No term, until some other god be found 
To take thy pains upon him, and consent 
To pass into the rayless house of Death 
And the dark nether deeps of Tartarus. 


This condition was fulfilled. Another god did appear—not, as we might have 
expected, Heracles himself, who harried Hell and afterwards descended into Hell 
to deliver Theseus—for Heracles at this time was only jideos, half-divine. But a 
god was found, Cheiron, the wise and good, like Zeus a son of Cronos, the founder of 
justice and of holy sacrifices. 

XI. THe Morar. 


This being the offence of Man, what is the moral? How ought he toact? The 
logical conclusion would seem to be versified by Horace (Cavm. I 3): ‘In vain has 
God in his wisdom severed lands by the estranging sea, if impious barks are never- 
theless to leap over the inviolate waters. Mankind in his desperate presumption 
rushes through forbidden sin. The son of Iaphet by wrongful deceit introduced fire 
among mankind: after fire had been filched from its etherial home, consumption and 
a novel swarm of fevers swooped upon the earth: and death, that hitherto had kept 
withdrawn and came but slowly, quickened its pace. Daedalus essayed the air with 
wings not given to man. Nothing is hard to mortals; in our folly we make attempts 
on heaven itself, and permit not Jove to lay aside his angry thunderbolts.’ 

This view led others to advocate a return to nature, a life without adventitious 
luxuries, like Diogenes who lived in a great wine-jar and eschewed the use of fire and 
ate raw cuttle-fish.' But it is no good going back to a dinner of herbs, acorns or 
nuts, and living in caves or woods. That might be possible now that we have 
exterminated the tiger and the wolf; but surely to escape the penalties of our curse 
we must abjure all the gifts of Prometheus, all the fruits of the tree of knowledge, all 
the gifts of mind. me 

Let Art and Learning, Laws and Commerce die, 
And leave regained our old felicity ! 


As Philemon says, ‘thrice blest and happy are the beasts that have no reason about 
these things, and nothing comes to the test of enquiry, nor have they any other 
adventitious evil, but their own nature is their law. But man’s life is intolerable, the 
slave of fancies, we have invented /aws.’* Yes, we have invented laws, and with them 
the consciousness of crime and sin. ‘For where no law is, there is no transgression 
(Rom. 1V 15). True, and cannibalism is not imputed as a crime in lands where there 
are no Ten Commandments. To regain our old felicity we must get rid of all Art and 
Science—we at the Universities are surely going on the wrongest path of all !—and 
we must have no sort of civilizing missions to others. 

Again, the deliverance of Prometheus introduces difficulties. In what sense was 
civilized Man delivered? If Prometheus was delivered and redeemed from his 
sufferings, that should mean that Man was delivered from the penalties which Reason 
and Civilization had entailed. Yet the Greeks cannot have thought in their time any 
more than we in ours that Man as a race had been freed from labour and diseases 
and desires. The philosopher indeed might urge that by living a simple and self- 
sufficing life those evils could be minimised and so the curse almost removed. But 
then that would be through exercise of the very faculties which Prometheus was con- 
demned for—for rivalling God in wisdom. Yet it has been the aim of all spiritual 
philosophy to imitate God as far as possible.* How could the Pythagoreans reconcile 
these things? 


1 Plut. M. VI 2, 107. 3 Cf. J. Adam in Cambridge Praelections (1906), 
2 Fr, inc, VIII (Meineke, p. 36). PP. 54-9. 
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Here is one attempt at a solution. 

Timaeus the Pythagorean had of course made a special study of the nature of 
the universe—the Pythagoreans were acknowledged as the masters and authorities in 
the department of physics and cosmogony. 

‘Let me tell you why the Creator created and made the universe. He was good, 
and no goodness can ever have any jealousy of anything. And being free from 
jealousy, he desired that all things should be as /ske himself as possible. And so out 
of disorder he brought order. .. . When the Father and Creator saw the creature 
(world) which he had made moving and living, he was glad, and resolved to make the 
universe eternal, as far as might be. ... But to attach eternity to the creature was 
impossible. Wherefore he made an image of eternity... .’ And lastly he proceeds 
to make animals and men, ‘ without which the universe will be incomplete, will not 
contain every kind of animal which a perfect world ought to contain.’ (It takes all 
sorts to make a world.) ‘On the other hand, if they were created and received life 
from me, they would be on an equality with the gods.’ So other gods (like Prometheus) 
are commissioned to weave together mortal and immortal. ‘The divine and 
immortal part of them, which is the guiding principle (76 7yeuov_xov, reason) of those 
who are willing to follow Justice and the Gods—of that divine part I will myself give 
you the seed and principle.’ And so he gives a share in the soul of the universe in a 
diluted degree. ‘Their souls being implanted in bodies, it was necessary that they 
should have sensations, affected by external causes, and love, which is a mixture of 
pleasure and pain, and fear and anger and other emotions, If by the help of reason they 
overcame these, they would live righteously, if overcome by them, unrighteously, 
He who lived well during the appointed time would return to the star assigned to him 
and have a blessed life.’ 

This view regards Reason as the free gift of God, passions as trials to be over- 
come. Another Pythagorean, Euryphamus, wrote :? 

‘ The perfect life of Man comes short of God in not being complete in itself; but 
is superior to the irrational beasts in being admitted to a share in virtue and happi- 
ness. The beasts, possessing no reason, consequently have no practical science. 
But Man’s nature, in so far as he is capable of forming speech and of knowing good 
and evtl, and is erect from the earth and looks up to heaven, and is able to conceive 
the highest gods, these things it has achieved with the gods’ assistance. While, in so 
far as he has in himself will and choice and initiative, empowering him to choose 
virtue or vice, and to follow the gods or to turn from them, these impulses he is 
capable of by himself. And so men meet with praise and blame, honour and dis- 
honour, from gods and men according as they practise virtue or vice. For the sum 
of the whole matter is this. The divinity planted in the world the most precious 
creature, the image of his own nature and the eye of the ordering of existing things. 
Therefore it was that Man gave names to things, and discovered letters, providing 
treasures of the memory’ and imitated the ordering of the world by attuming the 
community of cities with institutions of justice and Jaws. For nothing has been done 
by man so like the order of the world and so worthy of the gods as the attunement 
(cvvappoya) of a city well-administered.’ 

He hath found out Speech, and the giving 
Of wings to his high proud Thought ; 
And the ordered spirit of living 
In Towns his mind hath taught. 
Shelter from arrowy shafts 
Of the bleak air’s frost and sleet ; 
There is naught in store but his crafts 
Shall have armed him ready to meet: 


1 Plat. Timaeus 29D f. 3 Cf, Aesch. P.V. 476-7. 
2 De vita, F.Ph.G, I, p. 15. 
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PROMETHEUS AND THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


He fronts with fresh devices 

The future’s every shape: 
Only, despite his cunning, 

The grave still mocks all shunning ; 
Disease may root her vices, 

But Art hath found escape. 


Armed thus with deft resources 
Beyond all dream of skill, 

He moves in diverse courses, 
To good ends or to ill.! 


* Soph. Ant. 353-67: 











NOTES ON THE ORESTETA.' 


I. Ag. 990-1005. 


990 pada ydp to. Tas TroAAds vyteias AKdperrov Téepua* vooos yap <del> yeiTwv 
Gpororyxos Epeidec. 
Kat motpos evOuTopav avdpds erauwev < advw Svotvyias rpds > apavrov éppa... 
1004 708 eri yav revdv araf Gavdoipov tporap avdpds pédav aipa tris dv madw dyxade- 
war’ eraciowv ; 
991 det suppl. Blomfield. 994-5 lacunam expl. H. L. Ahrens. 
Auratus. 


1004 meoov@ corr. 


The openings of the strophe and antistrophe do not correspond, and many 
unavailing efforts have been made, from Triclinius to Lawson, to bring them into 
conformity. But, as I have shown elsewhere (Greek Lyric Metre, pp. 117-18), the 
discrepancy appears to be intentional and appropriate. For other instances of the 
same thing see 709-10, 715-16 (thid. pp. 113-14), and there is yet another in Cho. 
422-4 (resolved iambics for lamentation, /oc. cit. p. 88) = 443-5 (dochmiac in anticipa- 
tion of the climax). In 1005 zpérap (MSS) is not only better attested than zpoma- 
po.’ (Triclinius), but it makes a much better rhythm: 








7d 8 éri yav weodv arat Gavacipov mporap avdpds péAav aiva tis dv... 





This is Paeonic running into Pherecratic, exactly as in the Furies’ refrain, which is 
developed out of it in the musical design: Eum. 329-31 emi 8¢ tw TeOvpévy Td5€ péXos, 
Trapakord, tapapopa ppevodaAys. And the same rhythm is heard shortly before the 
crisis of the Choephoroe: 802-4 Td Sé kadds KTipevov & péya vaiwv ordmov eb Sds avideiv 
Souov avopds. And then the dactylic figure, introduced with overlap of one syllable, 
brings us back to the rhythm of the strophe. 

Now for the sense. It cannot be that health here represents the mean (Head- 
lam) ; for the Pythagoreans, who held that view, regarded health as a state resulting 
from the imposition of 73 wépas (ueérpov), here it is regarded as axdpecrov, requiring the 
imposition of pérpov. Rather it is that health, riches, prosperity and other things 
good in themselves, if pursued to excess (here implied in roAAdés), are in danger of 
being transformed into their opposite evil—in this case disease. The scientific basis 
of this conception, in regard to health, is stated by Hippocrates (Aph. I. 3): év rota 
yupvartixoiow ai éx’ axpov evetion oparepai, yy ev TO ExXaTW Ewow’ ov yap Sivavrac 
pévew év TO avT@ ovde arpepeiv (cf, R. O. Moon, Hippocrates and his Successors, p. 19). 
Like other goods, it cannot vest. For these things know no bounds (répya): Theogn. 
227-9 (Solon 1. 71-3) tAovrov 8 ovdev répya repacpéevov avOpwrow:. It is in this sense 
that they are ‘insatiable’ (axépecrov), and therefore a limit must be imposed upon 
them by yvwuy or by pérpov, which ‘ preserve the bounds of all things’: Theogn. 1172 
yvwoun weipara mavrds éxet, Cf. 693-4, Solon 16. 2 perpov, 0 d) rdvrwv Téppata podvov 
éxer, cf. 4. 6-7, The tradition is explained at length by Maximus Tyrius (vii. 5): 
ovdev yap TrovTwy mepiehaBe pétpy ovde wpirev 6 Oeds, ovre rAovTov ovre HSovas ovre GAXO Tu 
tov avOpwrivev érvOvpnpatwv, GAX’ Ext avtov arepos 7 ovcia. But to the contem- 
poraries of Aeschylus it was so familiar that he could say simply (1330) rd pév eb} 


1 References to Wecklein's edition. 
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mpaccew axdperrov, and trust them to understand. Here he has availed himself of 
the traditional répya to give a new turn to the commonplace: the boundary of 
Health is liable to encroach on the territory of Disease, who lives at no great 
distance—rather he is next-door neighbour, with only a wall between. And, just as 
health tends to run over into disease, so (with a change of metaphor) good fortune 
often founders on the reef of disaster. 

Thus there seems no reason to suspect the text of this passage, as most editors 
have done. 


Il. Ag. 1024-5. 


Kal Taida yap tor paciv "AAkpynvns troré 
rpabevra tAnvat SovAias patns Bia. 
kat (vyov Oiyev Bia Tr, 


Wilamowitz wrote @yetv, cf. Soph. O.T. 1465. But this does not account for 
Bia. Lawson supposes that @:yeitv was a gloss on rAjoGo: but when was rAjo Oa 
glossed by @:yetv? Emendations based on glosses invented for the occasion carry 
little weight. Far more probably, (vyav @cyeiv is the mere improvisation of a scribe 
who missed the significance of pafns but was familiar with dovAcov (vydv (944, 1225). 

Headlam wrote fig, ‘in spite of the slave’s fare.’ But that implies that 
Heracles found the coarse diet, as compared with other hardships, particularly 
repugnant, which is irrelevant and incongruous. True, Verrall argued that ‘ Heracles, 
as being habitually a great feeder, . . . would feel the more this sort of privation.’ 
But this need not detain us. Here, as usual, Verrall is not the impartial judge but 
the advocate of the MSS. 

Clytemnestra wishes to get Cassandra into the palace in order to murder her. 
Here, at the beginning of the dialogue, she is trying persuasion (re:0), though later 
she will leave the stage with threats of force (Gia). And in her endeavour to per- 
suade, with a pretence of good will, she urges Cassandra to submit to her lot, so that 
it will not be necessary for her new masters to resort to force ; and she supports her 
appeal with the plea that, in similar circumstances, even the heroic Heracles 
submitted. 

It was an old story. Panyasis urged the same plea for Heracles himself 
(Heracl. fr. 16 Kinkel, cited by Headlam) : 


TAH pev Anpyrnp, TAH S€ KAvTos apgeyvjEs, 

tAn S€ Tlovesddwv, TAQ 8 apyupdrogos ’ArdAAwv 
avipi mapa Ovary Onrevioepev eis EvcavTdv: 

TAH Se Kat 6BpipdOvpos “Apns td warpds avaykns. 


So in Euripides: Alc. 1-2 & depar’ ’Adpjrea’, ev ois ErAnv eyo Onocay tparefav 
aivérat Oeds rep dv, 572-3 éTAa SE coior pynrAovouas ev Sdpors yevéer Oar, Ph. 190-2 pijrore 
tavS’ . . . SovAovvvay rAainv, cf. Opp. de ven. III. 257 dovAocivny erAn. 

If, with these passages ringing in our ears, we are so rash as to tamper with 
tAjvast, as Lawson has done, we shall not even deserve to discover the truth. And, 
since in all these places rAjvac means orépyev, aequo animo ferve, we already anticipate 
a difficulty in Bia: for Bia is what was done to you when you did ot submit. 

Euripides elaborated the simple epic expression : instead of @nreiceuev he wrote 
Ojocav tpdrefav aivéeoat. Suidas (s.v. Oj0cav) explained Ojocav tpamefav as dovArKhy 
tpopyv, ‘servile fare’: cf, Soph. Aj. 499 SovAiav eLecv tpodyv, Pollux vi. 12 tparéfas 
8S éxdAovv kal ra citia éx’ avtav TiWéueva. What was servile fare? None other than 
the pave, which was regularly used to typify a poor or simple diet as opposed to a rich 
one: Dio Chrys. 202R rovyapovv Hdcov pév mporepepero pafav y ot GAAos Ta wWoAvTEeAEoTara 
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Tav oitiwy, Hovov Sé érivero Tov peovTos VdaTos 7 ot GAA Tdv Odorov oivov, Xen. Cyrop. 
I. 2, 11 900 pev pata Kai apros mewavre dayev, Ath. iv. 46, Paroem. p. 230, Max. Tyr. 
3 (33) 8, Dio Chrys. 226r, Lys. Andoc, 2. 

It is now clear that, in this verse, Aeschylus said in effect what Euripides said 
in the Alcestis after him. It remains to find a construction for dovAias pafns and to 
make sense out of Bia. There is no place for rpdrefav in the Aeschylean verse, but 
there is another word, used in the same sense as rpdzefa and often found in conjunc- 
tion with it: Soph. El. 362-3 coi d€ tAovcia rpdrela KeicOw Kai repippeitw Bios, Eur. fr. 
893 dpxei por petpia Brora addpovos tpare(ns, Aesch. fr. 44. 5 Biov Anpijrpiov. Thus, 
while Bia is out of place in this context, Biov is just what is required; and, since we 
find that these two words are confused elsewhere (Cho. 78-9, Soph. Ty. 1016), it is 
virtually certain that Piov is right. For the genitive after Biov cf. Eur. fr. 893 
(quoted above), Bacch. 389-90 6 ras yovxias Biotos, A.P. vii. 103 Bioros xaBapds codias, 
586 ein poe yains oAtyos Bios: and for rAjvar Biov cf. Eur. Hel. 218 riva &¢ Biorov ovx 
eTAas. 

This emendation was suggested, though not adopted, by Blomfield over a century 
ago; and, after being neglected by Headlam, Wilamowitz and Verrall, it has been 
adopted by Mazon. 

So much, I think, is certain. But it is possible that what Aeschylus wrote was 
SovAcov pans Biov, which gives a better rhetorical balance: cf. Eum. 955-6 dSaxpiwv 
Siov auBAwrév and for phrases of similar formation P.V. 881-2 ovyyevy yapov aveyrwv, 
Eum. 292 xépas ev AcBvorixots Toots. 


III. Ag. 1142-7. 
id iw Avyetas popov andédvos * 
mepeBardv ye ot rrepopdpov Sépas 
Oeot yAvkiv 7’ aiwva KAavpatwv atep ' 


éuot 5€ pipve: cyurpds apres Sopi. 


1144 mepeBddrovro ydp ot M : corr. Enger. 

Headlam, following Schneidewin, translates ‘a sweet life except for lamentation,’ 
and observes that ‘the nightingale in Greek poetry from the earliest to the latest was 
the type of inconsolable lamentation.’ That is true, but the ambiguity of arep is 
awkward, and the sense is hardly satisfactory. 

The prepositions arep and xwpis, normally ‘without,’ are of course frequently 
used in the sense ‘except for’ or ‘apart from.’ Familiar examples are P.V. 305, 
Soph. Aj. 645, Pind. N. vii. 27-8, Alcaeus 9 (Diehl). But in all these passages the 
more common meaning of the preposition is excluded by the context. Here it is 
not. On the contrary the words yAvxiv atwva xAavpadtwv drep conform to a type 
of expression, very common in the poets, in which atep and allied prepositions are 
used with a substantive in the normal sense of ‘ without, to repeat, anticipate or 
amplify the idea of an accompanying adjective or adverb: Hes. Op. 112-13 axndéa 
Ovpdv Exovtes vor div arep te movoro, Aesch. Th. 1001 dovos Gv poudys atep, Supp. 629-30 
xepoiv . . . avev KAnrnpos, Ag. 981, Cho. 431-2, Soph. Aj. 1388, El. 714-15, Eur. 
Ph. 492-3, Bacch. 614, fr. 417, 684, Pind. N. iii. 34, Ar. Lys. 143, etc. 

The swan too was popularly supposed to lament. But Socrates dissented from 
the popular view regarding the swan and the nightingale as well (Plat. Phaedo 84e- 
85b). They sing, he says, not for grief but for joy, because they are the servants of 
Apollo and have foreknowledge of the good things which death has in store for 
them: are ofpa: tov "AmoAAwvos dvres, pavtiKoi Te eligi Kai mpoeddres Ta Ev Aidov ayaba 
gdover (cf. Dio Chrys. 372R, Eur. Jon 164-5, Callim. Afoll. 5, Dionys. de avibus 2. 19). 
A similar sentiment with regard to the nightingale was expressed by Alcaeus, 
according to a paraphrase in Himerius (Oy. 14. 10, Bergk III. p. 148) gover pev 
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dnddves aity (rw ’ArddAAwvi) ov THY eavTav TYXHV THY év avOpwros ayyedAovea aAAa 
mrdvTa Ta péAn Kata Oeov Pbeyyopuevar. Similarly, in the epigram of Callimachus, the 
poems of Heraclitus are called dnédves because they are to the poet what the 
nightingale is to Apollo. 

The Chorus have just likened Cassandra to the unhappy nightingale (1139-41), 
and the comparison is apt, because both are the servants of Apollo. But Cassandra 
takes up the comparison in order to correct it: the gods gave the nightingale 
‘a sweet life without lamentation,’ while she is confronted with a painful and violent 
death. 


IV. Ag. 1227-9. 


> * A ~ 
ovk oldev ofa yA@ooa puontis Kvvds 
AeEava kai xreivaoa padpdvovs Sixnyv 
atns AaOpaiov reverar Kaky TVX). 


puontis : pont?) Kirchhoff. Aé€faoa : AciEaca Tyrwhitt. «xreivaca : ojvaca Wake- 
field, xAivaoa H. L. Ahrens. dqadpdvovs : daidpdv ots H. L. Ahrens, revferac : 
dyngerar Madvig. svxy : Téxvy Burges and Naber. 

A. Y. Campbell in a recent article (C.Q. 1932 pp. 45-51) has proposed : 


> aC id “A ~ >" 
ovk oldev ofa yAwooa piontns KUVvds 
Aei~Eaca kai onvara paidp’, otov SaKxos 


"Arns Aabpaiov Syferar kaxy TEXVY. 


This is ingenious, and I am grateful to him for daxos. But, notwithstanding his 
eloquent defence, this tongue which bites remains a difficulty; and it is hard to see 
how, from such an original, the text could have got into its present state. His 
conjecture involves several rather serious corruptions, all apparently independent 
of each other. 

I feel sure that he is right in maintaining Headlam’s view that the passage 
embodied, in some form or other, the familiar image of the treacherous hound that 
fawns, licks and then bites. The relevant passages will be found, admirably 
expounded, in his article. I would merely add Od. XVII. 302 ovpy pev fp’ 6 y’ eonve 
kal ovata kdBBadrev dudw, Hes. Th. 771 caiver duws otpy te kat ovaowv. These passages 
favour xAivaca dadpdv ots, the conjecture of H. L. Ahrens, who quoted Xen. 
Cyneg. vi. 15 0rd xapas . . . erikXivaca 7a Sra and Ar. Pax 156 paidpois woiv, where 
the Schol. explains: gda:dpois waaiv: rpaéor, pi) dpOois* trovto yap mdayxovow ot trot, 
oorep Tapokvvopevoe eis axpatov Spdpov (cf. Soph. El. 27 spOdv ots iarnow, Plat. 
Rep. 613 7d pev tpwrov of€ws aromndaow, teAevtavtes 5¢ katayéAaorot yiyvovTas, TA Gra 
eri TOV wpwy ExovTES Kal doTepdvwro. aroTpexovtes). It is a mistake, therefore, to 
make fun of ga:dpdv ots merely because the phrase has no exact equivalent in 
English. Nor is Campbell’s objection valid, that there is nothing in the action of 
Clytemnestra to correspond to this detail in the metaphor (/oc. cit. p. 45 n. 2). She 
is like a fawning dog, and a fawning dog lays back its ears—that is sufficient, just as 
four lines below (1233) it is sufficient to know that she is like a Scylla without 
enquiring in what respect she is oixotoav év rérpacor. 

If the poet is comparing Clytemnestra to the treacherous hound, we should 
expect the subject of the sentence to be Clytemnestra, either explicitly, if it is a 
simile, or else figured as the hound. But the subject in our text is yAdooa, And 
there is another reason for suspecting that here lies the root of the trouble. 

The verb puweiv, common in Sophocles and still commoner in Euripides, occurs 
only twice in Aeschylus, both times in the Prometheus. (This should be added to my 
list of comparatively late usages in that play.) And the verbal puonrds does not 
occur in tragedy at all, if we except a dubious fragment (Nauck adesp. 458) of unknown 
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authorship and date, probably from a comedy or satyr-play. It is found in late 
poetry (A.P. vii. 401 by Crinagoras), but apart from that it seems to have been 
a prose-word, beginning with Xenophon ; and moreover it is regularly and constantly 
used in lexica and scholia as a gloss on orvyvds, orvyepds, orvyios and the like: 
Hesych. orvyepov: orvyvév, xaxorabés, poBepsv, xaArerdv, purntov, Suid. orvyepys Kat 
orvyepos* 6 purntds, oTtvyepp* pucnte } poBovpévw, orvyepwrds* 6 puontds, Et. M. 
atvyvos* otvyntds, 6 purntds, Aesch. Pers. 289 orvyvai* puontat B, 671 orvyia*® puonty 
BGL, 993 orvyvé* puontd, Avrnpd B, Soph. Ph. 1174 orvyepav* purovpévnv, and for 
other glosses of the same class (crvyeiv* puceiv, atiyos* picos, etc.) see Hesych. s.v. 
orvyéwv, orvyovat, Suid. orvye?, Aesch. Cho. 392, 530, Eur. Andr. 205, Alc. 338, Or. 19. 

All these glosses are so common that it would be a wonder if none of them had 
ever crept into the text. And sure enough we find at Eur. Tro. 898 orvyoupevy V, 
purovpevn P, where Murray, I think wrongly, adopts the latter; and there is a still 
clearer case in Eur. fr. 362, 9-10 Svoiv wapévrow mpaypdrow mpds Odrepov yvopnv 
Tporartwy THv évavtiav pice, where Nauck accepts péOes in preference to Boissonade’s 
orvyet, which is plainly right. 

Therefore I reject wuonris as an intrusive gloss and suggest : 

ovK oidev ofa yAWooay ) OTVYV)) KYW 

SeiEaca Kai kXivaca hadpdv ots Sdxet 

atns Aabpaiov civ Kaki Teter TEXV]). 
For civ xaxy téxvy cf. Soph. O.T. 643, Ph. 88. (The error réxys for réxvys occurs in 
several MSS. at P.V. 87.) 

‘He knows not what the loathsome bitch, having shown her tongue and laid 
back a joyful ear, will bring to pass by evil cunning with bite of lurking Até.’ 

Once puonry had ousted 3) orvyv), yAGooav was put in the nominative to preserve 
the metre and xvwy in the genitive to depend on yAdooa; then deifava gave place to 
Aefaca as being more appropriate to yAdooa; ddxec gave place to Sixnv, which was 
perhaps originally written to xvvés; and finally the last four words, having been 
rearranged in simplex ordo as reife. civ Kaxy Téxvy, Were then re-metrified as revgerar 
Kay Téxvy, With rixy for réxvy owing to the ambiguity of ret £erau. 

In conclusion, I agree with Campbell that the verse immediately preceding this 
passage (1226 veov 7’ drapyos ‘IXiov 7’ dvaorarns) is probably an interpolation, because 
it interrupts the train of thought—the master of the house who on his return home 
(1224 tw podrdvre deoréry) is greeted, like Odysseus, by the household dog. 


V. Cho. 692-5. 
kai vov "Opéorns, 7} yap evBovrAws €xwv 
é£w vouifwy oA€Opiov mnAov oda, 
viv Synmep év Sopot Baxxeias kadijs 
iatpos éAris Hv mapovcay éyypader. 

This passage is discussed at length by Headlam in C.R. 1903 pp. 245 f., where 
he shows, partly by a consideration of Clytemnestra’s words in 711-14, partly by 
a comparison with the corresponding scene in the Electra of Sophocles, that the 
speech to which these verses belong must be ascribed to Electra. His arguments 
are conclusive, though apparently unknown to Wilamowitz and Mazon. Further, 
he shows that we should read xaxjs (Portus) for xaAjs, and he quotes copious parallels 
to iliustrate the special appropriateness of rapotoay in connection with éAzis. 

I am doubtful however of the rest of his interpretation. He reads: 

kai viv ’Opérrns—iv yap evBovrdus €xetv 
€£w vopitwv dAeOpiov rnAov 706a,— 
viv & irep iv Sdpourr Baxxeias Kaxns 
iarpds éAris, iv Tapovaayv éeyypaderv. 
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‘And now Orestes—for he was imagining that with judgment he was keeping his 
foot out of the miry clay—now, that Hope the House had, which should cure 
the accursed riot in it, might have been entered in the roll as present.’ This seems 
laboured and unconvincing. 

In the first place, viv & must, I think, not only resume xai viv, it must also 
introduce a contrast to the clause beginning jv ydp. And clearly it is a contrast 
between past and present. Cf. Soph. El. 783-7 viv 3 —zjpépa yap ry8’ arndAAdynv 
poBov pds thos éxeivou @ + Ade yap peifwv BAGBy Livorxos Fv por... vov 8 ExnAd rov 
Tov THOS’ amrethav ovvey’ npepetoopev, Aesch. Th. 21-4 kal viv pev és 708 Fyap ed pere 
Geds* xpdvov yap 48 révde rupynpovpévors Kadas Ta treiw wéAEuOS Ex Oedv KupEr* VOY 
&’ ws 6 pavris pyoiv. . . So here: ‘And now Orestes—he was keeping out of 
harm’s way, but now...’ 

‘ But now he’s dead.’ Surely that must be what Electra means: viv 6¢ dmwAero, 
as the Scholiast says. Actually, however, she cannot bring herself to put it so 
bluntly as that—instead, she speaks of him as the hope of the house, exactly as she 
does in Sophocles: El. 809-10 dmocmdcas yap tis épas oixyn Ppevds ai poe povac 
Tapnoayv éAridwy ért, and again 854-7 pi} pé vv pnKete mapayayys, iv’ ov TapEetTev 
eAridwy €tt Kowordxwv evrarpiswv 7 dpwyai. Hence it is very strange to find rapovcav 
in the present passage : what we expect is ov zapotoay. And again our surmise is 
confirmed by the Scholiast: rdfov airy adavio Petoay. 

Conjectures are many and various: drotvoav Canter, tpodotcav Pauw, payeioav 
Herwerden, etc. But, since Headlam has made it clear that rapotcay itself is sound, 
I borrow py from Schwerdt (who however went on to write éxypage) and suggest : 


kat vov "Opéorns—ijv yap evBovrAws Exo, 
éEw kouifwy drcOpiov mnAov 7dda° 

vov 8’ yep hv Sopot Baxyxeias KaKns 
iatpos €Aris, py Tapovoav eyypadge. 


‘And now Orestes—he was keeping good counsel, with his foot outside the miry 
clay ; but now the one hope of the house to heal the accursed revelry, do not mark 
it present.’ «xoyifwv was the reading of the Scholiast (cf. Eur. Andy. 1259 xopifwv 
Enpdv €x mévrov 76a), and the imperative ¢yypade is also due to him (ragov). And py 
gave place to jv after the latter had been ousted by év from the previous verse. 

Electra gives her mother to understand that Orestes is no more without actually 
saying so: ‘ Do not count him as present ’—although in fact he is. And that for her 
is the point of the remark. But for the audience it has a deeper meaning. Orestes 
was wise to keep out of the way—his return will prove his ruin. 


VI. Cho. 1057-8. 


ctow KaGappds Aogio b€ poo bryav 
eXevOepov ve TOvSe THpaTwV KTiC‘E, 
eico’ 6 M?, 

Verrall reads ciow’ xafappds xrrA. supposing that the wypara are merely the 
hallucinations of the moment, and that the priests of Delphi had a special cure called 
kafappds Aogiov for disorders of this kind. But «iow, ‘Get inside,’ is, as Headlam 
pointed out (C.R. 1905 p. 149), much too abrupt an expression for a slave to use to 
her master. Secondly, the context (1053, 1056) indicates that the rjpara are not 
merely the hallucinations but the whole guilt of Orestes and its consequences to 
come. And the xafappids Aofiov is pure hypothesis. 

Wilamowitz, after Bamberger and Auratus, reads de? cou xaBappov* Aofgias xr. ; 
Mazon, after Erfurdt, efs co. xaOapyds. Both these suggestions seem out of keeping 
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with the general tone of the Chorus, who are not seeking to instruct Orestes, but are 
desperately anxious to reassure him. ! 

Two points seem clear. First, the healing touch of the physician was a familiar 
idea to the Greeks, as noted by Headlam (loc. cit. p. 148), who cited Solon 13 
(Diehl 1), 62 dWdpevos yerpotv alfa tiOno’ vy, Ar. Pl. 728, Aristid. I p. 490, Philostr. 
A poll. vii. 7. 3, Aelian N.A. viii. 4B, A.P. xi. 113, 114, 118, 123: and he might have added 
that Zeus cured Io of her insanity in the same way (P.V. 875 éradav arapBei yecpi 
kat Ovyov povov). This is strongly in favour of Aogias (Auratus). Secondly, ciow 
cannot be right. As Conington observed, Orestes was not, and could not be, 
purified in his own house. His purification took place, not there nor then, but long 
aiterwards in the temple of Apollo (Eum. 282-3), whither he has already announced 
his intention of going (1032-7). Therefore I think that for ciow we should read éora:, 
a conjecture originally made by Bothe, though he afterwards abandoned it : 


eoras kabappuos* Aogias S€ rporOryav 
eAevOepov oe Tavde THpaTwY KTiC‘€., 


The position of €ora: is regular: J/. vi. 448, Alcman i. 36, Aesch. Ag. 949, P.V. 872, 
Plat. Phaedo 1118. And this gives just such an arresting phrase as the situation 
requires—a final hope ringing out in the midst of disaster, much as the name of 
Orestes rang out at the end of the Agamemnon (1646), with a promise of deliverance 
to come, which will be repeated in the next play by Apollo himself (81-2): pnyavas 
evpnropev Wor’ és Td Trav oe THVS’ amadrAd£ar Tov. 

GEORGE THOMSON. 


GALWAY. 
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THE EVOCATION OF DARIUS (AESCH. 
PERSAE 607-93). 


It is a strange chance that our whole conception of that scene of the Persae in 
which Atossa and the Chorus evoke from the lower world the spirit of Darius should 
be dependent largely on the interpretation or the restoration of a single line. 


& murta murtov HAckes & HBys Euys 
Tlépoae yepa.oi, tiva TOAts Tove Tovov ; 
OTEVEL, KEKOTTOL, Kal XapaooeTas TeEdor. 683 
Actioowv & akourw THv Env Tapov TéAas 
~ 4 1 4 > s 
tapBa, xoas Se mpevpevas edeEdpnv. 
ec ~ A 7 , > 4 e “a , 
ipseis 5€ Opnveir’ eyyts Eotares Tapov 
kai Yvxaywyots opOiafovres yoors 
oikTpws KaAciobe p’ . . . 


So begins Darius’ speech ; and the problem it presents is the third line (683). 

Now, if the text be sound, two interpretations may be offered according as mroAts 
or wédov is assumed to be the subject of oreves and xéxortrar. If méAus be subject, the 
line will mean ‘ the city groans, she has beaten her breast, and the ground is being 
scored (ov furrowed)’; while, if wedov be subject, the meaning will presumably be 
‘the ground is groaning, it has been subjected to drumming ’ (for drumming on the 
ground was a ceremonial act associated with prayers addressed to the powers of the 
underworld) ‘and it is being scored (or furrowed).’ 

Neither statement is very lucid ; and in both renderings alike there is cause for 
perplexity at any rate in the final phrase,—yapdooera: wéedov. Indeed perplexity has 
brought some commentators to the verge of imbecility. ‘ Wecklein and Zomarides,’ 
says Headlam, ‘taking (as some do) the subject of oréver, xéxorras to be roAss, 
understand by yxapdooera: rédov the beating of the ground by the dancing of the Chorus: 
they say that xapaooew is here used in the sense of viowav, which Hes. Scut. 62 
applies to horses, x@6va & éxtumov wxces immou viowovres xnAnot. Well,—there is no 
reason whatever to suppose the Chorus have here any dance at all; in the second 
place no one ever raised a ghost by dancing; you might dance for a day without 
bringing a corpse up: ,and imagine these aged venerable men skipping and scoring 
the ground with their old hoofs!’ 

Yes, I agree with Headlam ; that picture of the preceding scene may entertain 
us but need not detain us. I pass on therefore to Headlam’s own contribution to the 
study of this passage. 

In the opening of his article on ‘ Ghost-raising, Magic, and the Underworld’ 
(Class. Rev. XVI. 52) he points out the main contrasts between the worship of the 
ovpavioe and that of the x@dvi0.. The Gods above were worshipped in the daytime ; 
the Gods below either at night or, if in the day, at some gloomy and sunless spot. 
In praying to the Gods above men stood with hands uplifted ; in praying to those 
below they knelt or prostrated themselves and drummed upon the ground with their 
hands. Offerings to the Gods above were made on a raised altar (@wyds); offerings 
to those below were poured into a pit (0@pos). Victims sacrificed to the Gods above 
were commonly white in colour, and the sacrifices were called @vcia:; victims given 
to the nether powers were usually black, and the sacrifices were properly called 
évayiopara. 

EF 
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Further the ritual appropriate to the worship or tendance of the dead was in 
general the same as that used in the worship of the Gods of the underworld, though, 
as we may learn both from this passage and from the Choephoroe, prayer was made 
and drink-offerings were poured at the tombs of the dead by day and not at 
night only. 

So far there is nothing in dispute; but then comes a pronouncement which 
cannot pass unchallenged. ‘ Evocations,’ says Headlam, ‘always had the nature of a 
magic practice. I agree with M. Bouché-Leclercq (Histoire de la Divination i. p. 332) 
when he says “La nécromancie n’est, en effet, possible qu’avec le concours de la 
magie, et c’est 14 l’unique raison pour laquelle Varron la disait importée de la Perse, 
le pays des Mages.”’’ 

My first criticism of this pronouncement is that it presupposes a clear line of 

demarcation between the religious and the magical; and in ancient Greek ritual, 
above all other, I should doubt whether such a line can be drawn. As the more 
debased beliefs of Greek religion may be termed superstitious, so the more debased 
ceremonies may be termed magical ; but in both belief and ritual it is a question of 
degree, I think, and not of kind. The avowed sorcerer was never an atheist; he 
invariably invoked the Gods of the underworld. His practices might be debased, 
but they still retained a religious character, 
I submit therefore that in judging this scene in the Persae we should be wrong 
in saying with Headlam ‘ Evocations are always magical; ergo this scene is one of 
magic.’ It is our business to consider first what criteria we should apply before 
pronouncing a particular ceremony to be magical. 

Such criteria are: 


(1) The known character of the person prescribing or conducting the ceremony. 
Atossa is not prima facie in the same category as Circe. 

(2) The prayers or incantations used. The sorcerer proper, we learn, indulged 
sometimes in hooting and howling or used a polysyllabic and unintelligible jargon 
(cf. Lucan VI. 685-693, Lucian Menippus, 9). 

(3) The material instruments used, e.g. simple yoai of milk, honey, wine and the 
like, or blood-offerings, magic herbs, decoctions from viles neque habentes nomina pestes 
(Lucan VI. 681) and all the ingredients of a witch’s cauldron. 

(4) The time and place of such ceremonies. 


It is, I submit, by reference to these and suchlike criteria that we must judge 
whether the term ‘ magical’ or the term ‘ religious’ is more rightly to be applied to 
the evocation of Darius. Let me take them one by one, stating and answering what 
Headlam has to say under each heading. 


(1) The character of the person prescribing or conducting the ritual. 

Bouché- Leclercq, says Headlam, ‘ points out that in the celebrated vexwa of the 
Odyssey “ the hero executes to the letter the prescriptions of the magician Circe” and 
that “the poet clearly indicates thereby the magic character”’’ of the rites. And 
again: ‘ Aeschylus wrote a play called Yvyaywyo/, and Phrynichus (Bekk. An. 73, 13) 
Says of dpxaio. meant by the word rovs ras Yuxas Tov TEOvNKOTWY yonTEiats TLTiV 
<dv>dyovras.’ And again: ‘In later fiction it is done by Circe, or under the 
patronage of Hecate and Circe or of the Cumaean Sibyl, by the wizard Teiresias and 
his daughter Manto, or by witches like Medea and Erichtho.’ And more to the 
same effect from many sources, with the result that Headlam summarizes his 
investigations thus: ‘In literature always, when necromancy is performed, it is 
through the agency of one possessing magic powers.’ 

‘No,’ I reply, ‘that “always ” is not yet proved. The scene of evocation in the 
Pevsae may be an exception to the general classical tradition, Convince me that 
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Atossa is to be classed with Circe and Medea and Erichtho, or that the Chorus of 
Persian Elders are a dozen replicas of Teiresias, and your case will be proved,—but 
not otherwise.’ 

And here is Headlam’s sole answer: ‘ It will be conceded that the Chorus, whom 
Atossa bids perform the evocation, are supposed to be endowed with the magic powers 
of Persian Magi—as the Greeks in general conceived them. The act is characteristic 
of the people Aeschylus is representing ; one among many other points which are 
appropriate to the play.’ 

So then Atossa is not arraigned; that queenly and womanly figure is not to be 
besmirched by suspicions of sorcery. It is the Chorus who are the magicians. 
Those ‘aged venerable men’ who, according to Headlam, must not be suspected of 
‘skipping and scoring the ground with their old hoofs,’ are after all a bunch of 
wizards. Perhaps then after all they had hoofs pvo tem. What a theme for a Verrall ! 

But, seriously, did the people of Athens in the time of Aeschylus regard all 
Persians as magicians? I should have thought that, though such beliefs might 
persist in regard to some fabulous people like the Chaldees, the close contacts of 
Greeks and Persians both in peace and war during many years preceding the 
battle of Salamis would have disabused their minds of such notions. And where 
indeed in this play is there any hint of such belief? Nowhere. On the contrary 
Aeschylus most clearly indicates that the Chorus were precisely what they seem to 
be,—simple old gentlemen, and not Magi. When Atossa tells them of her dream 
and of the portent of an eagle attacked and defeated by a hawk, do they behave as 
Magi, whose business it was according to Herodotus (VII. 37) to interpret portents ? 
Not in the least. They reply simply, ‘ We do not want either to alarm you unduly 
or to hearten you. Propitiate the Gods above and the powers below, including 
Darius, with prayer and the usual offerings, and hope for the best ;’ and their advice 
ends with the line (v. 224) 


TavTa OvpopavTis WY ToL TPEVPEVWS Tap)VETa. 


Yes, even the leader of the Chorus, who should be on Headlam’s showing the Magus 
maximus, admits that he is @vpdpuavris only, and disclaims thereby any magical or 
inspired knowledge or power. 

And again, who is it that suggests the ceremony of evocation? Not the Chorus. 
This Headlam seems to have overlooked. The Chorus had merely advised Atossa, 
in making her prayers and offerings, to ask Darius «o@Aa wéurew (v. 222), and 
Atossa, when she later withdraws into the palace, speaks as if she intended merely 
to carry out their advice (vv. 521-6). But during her absence she changes her 
mind, and on re-entering directs the Chorus to assist her, not in asking Darius ‘to 
send what is good,’ but in summoning Darius to return from the dead in person 
(vv. 619-22). Yes, she directs them; she does not consult them about the ceremony 
which she proposes, as she surely must have done had they been Magi. 

So then the first criterion, the character of the persons engaged in the ceremony, 
reveals no traces of magic. 


(2) The prayers ov incantations used. 

Is there anything in the invocations sung by the Chorus which marks them as 
magical? Yes, says Headlam in effect, the mere fact that they are sung by the 
Chorus. ‘To the Greeks’ (to quote his own words) ‘all the prayers of Magi were 
erwoat, that is, magic spells.’ In other words, a Persian cannot pray: gua Persian, 
he is a Magus; and qua Magus, his prayers are not prayers, but incantations. No, 
that argument will not do; we have already concluded that the Chorus were not 
magicians, and the prayers of the Chorus may therefore be treated as genuine 
prayers. 
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But Headlam makes a second point, and one better worth attention. He points 
out that the first strophe of this chorus begins thus: ‘ Doth my blest and godlike 
prince give heed to me’ 

BiipBapa cagnvi 
iévtos Ta Tavaionr’ ai- 


avn dic Opoa Baypata .. . 


‘uttering in outlandish terms, but plain to him, this diverse long-drawn, dismal- 
sounding speech.’ So Headlam renders the words, and though BapBapa probably 
means only ‘ Persian’ (for in this play the Persians several times call themselves 
BapBapor), his translation may pass. Where then, he asks, are these cries? ‘If the 
Chorus say 7 pf’ aie pov; vépbev dpa xAver pov; that implies that there has already 
been some call he might have heard.’ He argues therefore that interposed between 
the anapaestic prelude and the chorus proper, but now lost, there must have been 
some cries deserving of the description here given. These he would have to be 
érwoai in ‘ unintelligible jargon.’ But may they not equally well have been cries of 
distress? Is not the distress of the Chorus emphasized by wpeis dé Opnveire (v. 686) 
and oixtps xaXeio Ge pe (v. 688) ? May we not merely have lost some stage direction 
like the pvypds and @ypds in the Eumenides (vv. 117 sqq.)? Darius refers afterwards 
to ydo. Yvxaywyoi, not to yonreiar, and, if anything is missing from our text, it 
resembled, I suspect, érororot rather than abracadabra. At any rate it would be rash 
to base our conception of this scene on the hypothesis that certain magical incanta- 
tions ought to be in our text, when in fact they are not there. 

So then neither the characters of the participants nor the invocations which 
they use reveal any trace of magic in the ceremony. 


(3) The material instruments used. 

Here Headlam scents no magic. As he himself states, ‘only two instruments 
are mentioned by Atossa; she brings xods herself to propitiate the Earth-powers 
generally (612), and then calls upon the Chorus to evoke Darius with tyvos.’ There 
are no animal victims, no spilling of blood into a fo@pos, no magical herbs, no 
monstrous or morbid implements of witchcraft. Nay, more; the xoait which she 
uses are only those which she was going to use when her purpose was to ask Darius 
‘to send good things’; her change of purpose, when she decides to evoke Darius’ 
spirit, involves no change in the xoat. Those offerings are the simple concomitants 
of ordinary prayer. 

So then neither the characters of the persons concerned nor the invocations 
which they make nor the offerings which they bring bear any mark of the magical. 


(4) The time and place of such ceremonies. 

On this point Headlam makes no comment. He has pointed out indeed that 
the xOdvioc were generally worshipped after sunset, and that ‘it would seem as if the 
graver and blacker was the business, the more near midnight was the hour’; and 
indeed, in all the scenes of evocation to which he refers, either the hour is night or 
the place is some sinister place of gloom, often some reputed mouth of Hell, where 
night reigns perpetual. Apart from this scene in the Persae, there is, I believe, no 
record of evocation being practised in broad daylight and at a place of normal 
religious resort. 

So then the evidence of time and place is in harmony with that derived from the 
other criteria, and goes to show that Aeschylus conceived this evocation as a purely 
religious and not as a magical rite. 

What if it is unique? The classical tradition to which Headlam appeals is in 
the main post-Aeschylean. The one scene of evocation which Aeschylus might have 
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taken as his model is the Homeric véexwa. The really pertinent question therefore is 
whether Aeschylus was minded to imitate Homer. 

Clearly he was not so minded. The Homeric scene is set on the remote confines 
of the underworld; the Aeschylean at Darius’ tomb near the palace. The Homeric 
ceremony takes place in a region where no sun ever rises or sets; the Aeschylean in 
broad daylight. Homer’s hero digs a special Po@pos or pit, ‘a cubit this way and 
that,’ into which to pour the xoa’; the Aeschylean xoai are poured out on the ground 
or into some normal and existing receptacle at the graveside. In Homer the pre- 
liminary xoa/, (1) honey and milk, (2) wine, and (3) water, with barley-meal sprinkled 
thereon, are followed by blood-offerings, and it is round the blood in the sacrificial 
pit that the ghosts swarm; in Aeschylus very similar xoai are offered, but there is no 
blood-offering, and no swarm of ghosts. In Homer a special ritual is prescribed by 
Circe, a sorceress; in Aeschylus the ritual is that ordinarily associated with the 
worship or tendance of the dead, and the participants are persons in whom is no 
guile, the dignified Queen-mother and her elderly counsellors. 

In brief Homer depicted a magical evocation, and Aeschylus a religious 
evocation; and if later writers with one accord followed Homer and ignored 
Aeschylus, we may note the fact, but it need not disturb our interpretation of the 
Persae. 


But we have not yet quite finished with Headlam’s investigation of the general 
classical tradition; there is one more consideration which, he claims, may have 
a bearing on the line oréve., x€xomrat, kai yapdooeras rédov. 

If wrédov be the subject of xéxorra, the phrase must indicate that in the preceding 
scene of evocation there has been such ‘drumming’ on the ground as accompanied 
prayers to the powers of the underworld. This puzzles Headlam; he holds that 
‘drumming’ was a normal accompaniment of ordinary prayer, but never of magic 
ritual. The magician might invoke the Gods of the lower world—there are abundant 
examples of that—but for some strange reason, according to Headlam, he abstained 
from ‘drumming.’ In fact Headlam would make the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of ‘drumming’ the test, or one of the tests, by which to determine whether a given 
ceremony is religious or magical. If then, as he says, ‘evocations always had the 
nature of a magic practice,’ there ought to be no ‘drumming’ in this evocation of 
Darius. This is what puzzles him. 

To this I would reply that, even if I could accept Headlam’s statement that no 
ancient author mentions ‘drumming’ in connection with magic ritual, I should 
hesitate to draw so rigid an inference from such silence. If a modern author were 
to describe some Catholic service and should omit to say that the priest and 
congregation made the sign of the cross or knelt, stood, or sat at the appropriate 
times, I should not infer that they had failed to do so; and similarly if an ancient 
author describes the supplication of Gods above or Gods below and omits to state 
that the supplicant stood, in the one case, with hands uplifted, or knelt, in the other, 
and beat upon the ground, I do not infer that those customary acts and postures are 
to be excluded from my conception of the scene; on the contrary, if I am familiar 
with the customs of the time and country, I naturally include them in my mental 
picture. 

So then it would not surprise me if the authors of those few passages in which 
an evocation of the dead is described had recorded a magician’s prayers to Hecate or 
other deities and happened to omit all mention of the familiar practice of ‘drumming’ 
which accompanied such prayers. But actually this is not so. There is one passage 
in which ‘ drumming’ is, in my judgment, clearly indicated. Headlam cites it, but, 
to my thinking, misinterprets it somewhat arbitrarily. ‘ The only passage I know,’ 
he says, ‘on which that colour could be put is Stat. Theb. 1V. 472, where Teiresias 
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exclamat (tremuere rogi, et vox impulit ignem), 
‘“ Tartareae sedes, ... 

solvite pulsanti loca muta et inane severae 
Persephones.”’ ’ 


‘ Here,’ says Headlam, ‘if it were not for the other passages, it might be thought 
that pulsanti means ‘at the beating of my hands’; but immediately before it is his voice 
that produces the pulsation of the pyre and of the flame.’ 

‘Immediately before’? Hardly that; four lines of invocation of the powers 
below separate solvite pulsanti from impulit; and, what is more, impulit itself forms no 
part of Teiresias’ petition. Statius would indeed have been a slovenly writer if he 
had intended ‘ pulsanti’ in Teiresias’ prayer to be interpreted by the Gods as having 
reference to ‘impulit,’ which is not included in the prayer, but forms part of Statius’ 
previous description of the scene. ‘ Solvite pulsanti’ means ‘open to me who knock,’ 
and if the Gods below were expected to understand it in any other sense,—why, then 
Latin is a singularly poor medium for prayers. 

I conclude then that Headlam made too much ado about this ‘drumming.’ If 
it should prove to be mentioned in this difficult line of the Persae, weli and good ; if 
not, I should still assume that good actors, playing the parts of Atossa and of the 
Chorus, would not omit to perform an action normally associated with prayers 
addressed to the underworld. 

And now Headlam passes to the various proposed interpretations of the debated 
line. Two late scholia exist: (1) riva révov kai kaxoraBaav macye 4» rods Kal orevacer 
Kal olov €k TOV OdvppaV KéxoTTOL Kal xapdooeTas 4) yi) KaTwWHev. TovTo S€ EipnKev, OTL EK 
TOV TOAAGOY bpoV TTEVaypOV 1) yH payeioa avedwxe pe, and (2) xapdooerat] Siaryiferar Tots 
Opjvow.' This interpretation (for the two scholia mean the same thing) would accord 
with classical tradition in so far as magical incantations are said in several passages 
to have the effect of splitting the ground and giving egress to the spirits evoked. But 
Hermann (who believed the line to be corrupt) was not to be seduced by the scholia ; 
such an interpretation of yapdooera:, he says, ‘ab usu verbi abhorret.’ That is solid 
fact; the verb xapaocewv is applicable to the serration of an edge or the incision of a 
surface, but it never meant ‘to split open’ or ‘cleave asunder.’ Of other commen- 
tators, Paley confessed himself baffled; Wecklein, as I have said, pictured the 
Chorus kicking up the ground as they danced round Darius’ tomb; and Schuetz, 
accepting the scholiast’s view, propounds as his translation of the line ‘ gemst, pulsatur 
ac tantum non scinditur.’ 

To what extremities are scholars sometimes reduced! Weil, Tucker, and 
Verrall all followed Schuetz, and yet his translation ignores the tense of xéxorruu, 
falsifies the meaning of yxapaooera:, and inserts ‘tantum non’ as, I suppose, subaudt- 
endum. There must have been some irony, I think, in Hermann’s comment :— 
‘Schuetzii interpretationem nemo elegantem esse sibi persuadet.’ Elementary 
faults of that kind deserve a harsher name than inelegant. 

Yet Headlam too would have liked to accept this rendering; he calls it ‘ far the 
most reasonable of those suggested’; and the only reason he himself assigns for 
rejecting it is that it contains a reference to ‘drumming,’ which formed no part, in 
his view, of this ‘magical’ ceremony. He himself suggests, without much con- 
fidence, two other possible explanations. ‘Since,’ he says, ‘the xoai in this case 
would naturally be made in a [d@pos, yapdooerot might refer to excavation of the 
earth, if there were any passage that could warrant it’; and alternatively, ‘ perhaps 
the phrasing of the line implies that the actions of lamentation—groaning, beating on 
the breast, and laceration of the flesh—are transmitted to the passive earth.’ 


1 This second scholium is not quoted by Dahnhardt, but Hermann knew of it. 
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Once again I say, to what extremities are scholars sometimes reduced! Is 
Atossa still digging a BdOpos after the yoai have been poured and Darius has accepted 
them and emerged? Or, in the alternative rendering, if Atossa or the Chorus or 
the city at large has been engaged in beating of breast or laceration of flesh, why is 
not one one of them the subject of the sentence rather than rédov ? Could anyone 
understand xapdeoera: rédov to mean ‘the ground is lacerating its flesh ’? 

In brief, all these gymnastics in exegesis produce in my mind one impression 
only, the impression that the line as it stands cannot be translated. No single com- 
mentator has accounted for the series of tenses—present, perfect, present—or even 
apparently realized their significance. The presents, in virtue of their contrast with 
the perfect xéxorra:, would have to be read, if the line were sound, as true presents, 
and not as historic presents; for though historic presents are freely mixed with 
imperfects and aorists, they are not mixed with perfects. Nor again has any single 
commentator devised a tenable and relevant explanation of yapdooera:. Hermann, lt 
have no doubt, was right; the line is corrupt. 

Can the line then be restored ? 

I approach that problem with no prepossessions. I have discarded, as totally 
unproven, Headlam’s dictum that ‘evocations always had the nature of a magical 
practice.’ All I know is that Atossa has offered yoa/, that the Chorus have prayed, 
invoking now the Gods below and anon Darius himself as a daipwv (vv. 620, 634, 
642), that Darius in response to their ‘ piteous calling’ (v. 688) has ‘ exercised his 
power’ among the gods below (v. 691) and returned to earth, that he asks the Chorus 
what is amiss, and that they, filled as of old with awe in his presence (vv. 694-702), 
leave Atossa to answer him. All therefore that I expect of this line is that, in its 
restored form, it shall fit into this simple context. 

Addressing myself therefore to the purely textual aspect of the problem, I will 
proceed on certain provisional assumptions : 


(1) That oréve. is sound, inasmuch as groaning and lamentation have accom- 
panied the preceding prayers. 

(2) That xéxorras is wrong in tense, but that some part of the verb xérrew is 
admissible either as meaning ‘to beat the breast,’ when it will harmonize with oréve., 
or as meaning ‘to beat the ground,’ as is suggested by the presence of the word 
médov. 

(3) That xapdéovera: is probably corrupt, as giving no rational meaning in this 
context. 

(4) That the subject of the three verbs is a matter of uncertainty, but that, if the 
subject of all three is the same, then prima facie the asyndeton of the first two is un- 
likely, as being opposed to ordinary usage. 


Let me then apply to the two suspect words the most obvious remedies and see 
what sense results. Obviously xéxorras may be a corruption of either xorre or 
xémreras preceded by either re or xai, and obviously xapdooera: may be a mistaken 
reading of tapdocera: or dpdooera: Or kapdooerar, Hence 


, , , A , , 
oréves TE KOTTETAL Te Kal Tapdooerat [Tedov] 


would be palaeographically (though not aesthetically) probable, if the intrusion of 
méSov into the text could be satisfactorily explained ; and similarly 


oréver < Te yap > Kai KémreTo. Kapaooeras | rédov] , 


if, in addition to the intrusion of réSov, the loss of re ydp could be explained. 
But there is yet another possible combination which may seem better than either 
of these : 


, , > , , 
oréver TE KOMTETAL TE KapaouE TEOOY, 
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which presupposes only a much smaller error, the change of xdpdowe: into xapaooerat 
and thence xapdocerar. This would satisfy all my provisional requirements : it would 
correct the tense of xéxorra:, provide an intelligible verb in place of yapaooera, and 
couple up all three verbs,—with one subject (whatever that might be) common to 
them all. The line is then a consistent and harmonious whole, and describes some- 
one ‘ groaning, beating the breast, and drumming on the ground.’ 

But stay! we may be moving too rapidly. How is this drumming on the 
ground normally described? The scholiast on Jisad IX. 564 shall tell us: evxovra: ot 
Hpwes Tos pev ovpaviors Oeois avw Tas xEipas dvioxovTes, . . . Tois KaTaxOoviors S€ Kédr- 
tovtTes THV ynv. Yes, xérrev was the usual word for such drumming ; and therefore, 
if a scholiast had had in his text xapdooe: rédov and had wished to explain xapacce:, 
he would inevitably have written xai xorre. That being so, xéxorra: in the traditional 
text is possibly only a corruption of the gloss xai xérre., and we must now perhaps 
eject te xérrerai te from a line that seemed so promising. It remains then for us to 
choose between alternative possibilities: is the traditional line a corruption of the 
complete line 

oTéve: TE KOMTETAL Te Kapaooe: TEedoV 
with no scholium attached thereto, or of the incomplete line 
oréver . . . Kapdooe: medov 


with the gloss xai xérre: (read as xéxomrat) wrongly incorporated in it? 

Our choice will perhaps be facilitated if we put aside for the moment the 
question concerning xéxorrac and ask ourselves first what is the appropriate subject 
of the verbs orévec and dpdooe. Is the appropriate subject réArs or Atossa? In the 
position which the line occupies in our text, the subject is necessarily réArs. But 
should it be? I think not; there are cogent reasons to the contrary. 


(1) The play has contained no suggestion that the whole city is lamenting and 
beating the ground, whereas Atossa during the singing of the Chorus immediately 
preceding has been engaged in the ritual of pouring libations, and presumably of 
beating the ground, while the Chorus invoked the powers of the underworld to send 
up the spirit of Darius. And if proof is wanted that Atossa has been lamenting too 
(orévec), verse 707 afterwards supplies it, when Darius says to her xAavpdtwv An~aca 
tavee Kai yowv cages Ti por|A€£ov. 

(2) If the city had actually been lamenting etc., it would be singularly inappro- 
priate for the ghost of Darius, freshly arrived from the underworld, in response 
clearly not to the city’s appeal but to that of Atossa, to display this knowledge, when 
as regards everything else he is asking for information. 

(3) If the city had been lamenting etc., and if further Darius had been aware of it, 
it would be strange that he should not add some expression of alarm, such as rapBo & 
axovwv. What does actually alarm him (as our text stands) is the sight of his wife 
near his tomb ; this produces the rapBo. Yet obviously during the five years since 
his death she must often have performed the pious duty of visiting his tomb and of 
offering xoai there without alarming him. His alarm on this occasion can only be 
due to some unusual action on her part. If, in addition to pouring libations, she 
shows signs of unwonted distress and is beating the ground to the accompaniment of 
the Elders’ litany, then he has occasion to say rapa, but not otherwise. 


For these three reasons I conclude that Atossa is the true subject of the sen- 
tence oréver . . . Kapdooe: wédov, and consequently that the line is not only corrupt, 
as we know, but also out of place. 

Now, if it is to be restored to the one place in which it will have Atossa for 
subject and thereby to make fully intelligible the rap86 of Darius, it must follow 


immediately upon 
Aevoowv 8 Gkorri THv Eunv Tapov wéAas .. . 
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What then must the construction of the sentence be? Syntactically there are 
two possibilities, (a) a participial construction and (0) an object-clause introduced by 
Grws, doos, ofos or the like. But metre will not here allow the participial construc- 
tion, crévoveav x.7.’. If therefore the two lines are transposed, the construction of 
the second must be that of an object-clause. 

This being established, the choice between our two provisional restorations of 683 
may now be made. The complete line 


7 
OTéver TE KOMTETAL TE KapaCOeEL TEdOV 


cannot be fitted into the construction which Aevoowv requires save on the supposition 
that there has been not only transposition of one line but loss of another. If our 
MSS. gave us, let us say, 

of éxxéovea veprépos perdiypara 

oréver TE KOWTETAL TE KapdoTEL TédoOV, 


those lines would, I think, pass unchallenged. But to base an emendation on the 
supposition that two separate and unrelated errors occurred at the same point is 
dangerous ; the odds against a ‘double’ are always long. The incomplete line 
orevee . . . Kapdooe wédov is Clearly preferable on textual grounds for the reason that 
one of the words required to complete its metrical form may also be found to com- 
plete its construction. 

And are there not perhaps some literary or dramatic grounds too for rejecting 
xorrerat from the line? Let us consider. The scholium on Iliad IX. 564 indicated 
that apdooe. rédov was appropriate here and almost necessary. Is xémrerac either 
necessary or appropriate? Not necessary, if we may judge by that passage of the 
Iliad. ‘There Althaea alone is enacting a scene which in the Persae is given to Atossa 
and the Chorus jointly, but in other respects the situation is not dissimilar ; both 
queens are engaged in prayer to the Gods below. And what says Homer of Althaea? 


id 


7 pa Oeoior 
4 > °> , Ss »§ ~ 4 / 

TOAX’ GxEovT’ NpaTo KagryvyAToLo povaco, 
TOAAG S€é Kai yaiav roAvddpBnv xepoiv aXoia, 
kikAnoKkovo” ’Aidnv kai éraivyv Ilepoedovecav, 

, , , \ a? td 
mpoxvu kadefouevn, Sevovro dé daxpvor xoArron, 
madi Sopev Odvarov: rns & jepodoiris "Epivvis 
exAvev €& "EpéBerduv, apeiAcxov Frop €xovea. 


She weeps, she prays, she beats with her hands upon the ground,—but she does not 
beat her breast. Clearly then here too, in Atossa’s case, the word xomrera: is not 
necessary. 

But is it even appropriate ? Again I think not ; dramatically, I suggest, it would 
be inappropriate. The play ends with a xoypos proper, in which Xerxes and the 
Chorus do beat their breasts (cf. v. 1054), and Aeschylus, I have no doubt, was con- 
cerned to keep the scene of invocation enacted by Atossa and the Chorus as different 
as possible from the scene of lamentation enacted by Xerxes and the Chorus. That 
is probably why the whole of the prayers accompanying Atossa’s ritual acts are 
assigned to the Chorus; if Atossa’s voice had alternated with that of the Chorus, the 
scene would have too closely resembled a xoppéds. I suspect that for the same reason 
the actor playing Atossa’s part was strictly enjoined not to beat his breast. 

Exit therefore xémrrera: both on textual and on dramatic grounds. 

What remains now of our several conjectures ? 


(1) The fragmentary line oréve: . . . xdpdooe rédov accompanied by a scholium 
Kal KOrTet, 
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(2) The conclusion that Atossa forms the subject of oréve., and that the line 
should therefore follow, and not precede, Actoowy 8 dxoirw. . . . 

(3) The corollary of this conclusion, namely that the first word of the defective 
line is likely to have been Grws, otos, or something similar. 


On the basis of these data, two types of line will readily suggest themselves : 


cd A , > 4 , 
(a) Orws orever tadava Kapaooe Tédov, 
> , , a al , 
and (b) ofov oréves orévaypa Képdower rédov, 


or perhaps, in view of the fact that xéxorra: has displaced the word following créve, 
we may prefer in that position a word bearing some general resembiance to xéxorraz, 
—xarouxra, let us say (a perfectly legitimate formation), in place of raéAatva, or koxvpa 
in place of orévaypa. Indeed oréver crévaypa following so closely on rovei rovov might 
seem a little monotonous : x#xvpa is preferable in itself. 

Let us assume then that a line resembling one of these was accidentally omitted 
by the scribe of some early MS.; that, perhaps when he came to add the scholium 
kai korres, he observed his error; and that he then wrote both line and scholium in 
such space as his margin allowed. Then arises the question which of our alternative 
opening words, érws or ofov, was the more likely to be omitted by the copyist of 
a later MS. 

Quite obviously ofov. As the opening word of a sentence it was familiar in 
scholia (e.g. at v. 604), familiar in literature, familiar in everyday speech from the time 
of Plato onwards,—and indeed it still so remains. For more than two thousand 
years ofov at the beginning of asentence has meant to Greek ears ‘ something like . . .,’ 
and it is little wonder if our copyist so read it in the marginal addition. 

‘Something like oréve: xoxvpa xapaooe: médov, he said to himself. ‘So it is left 
to me to put this right. Well, the line is a foot short, and there is no such word as 
kapaooe., It must have been yapaooe, or rather xapdooera: if it is to fit the metre. 
That’s it; xai xyapdooera: rédov is a natural enough phrase and fills upthe line) Now 
what am I to make of xwxvpa? That can’t stand; the w must be wrong. Ah! I 
have it; on second thoughts my predecessor read the word as xéxorrat, not kwxvpa, 
and added it where he could; he was too cramped for space to make the correction 
properly. 

‘Now where does this sentence belong in the text? There is a mark as if it 
were to follow Acioowv 8 axortiv tHhv Evy Tapov wédas, but rape, in the first person, 
completes that clause. It can only follow riva woAts rovet révov; then moArs will be 
the subject of orévec too. That’s good enough.’ 

If he had any misgivings as to the meaning of the line he wrote, they were, I 
imagine, no graver than those of modern editors who have continued to print the 
line. But I doubt if he had any. There was certainly some scribe among those to 
whom we owe our traditional text who was more concerned with metre than with 
meaning. In the lyrics both metre and meaning are frequently at fault: in the 
iambics meaning frequently, but metre rarely; the most nonsensical iambic lines are 
wont to scan correctly. Why isthis? The reason surely must be that some scribe 
who understood the iambic metre but not the more complicated lyric metres doctored 
the former but left the latter alone. 

And in the present instance his attempt to doctor the metre is intelligible and 
pardonable. Once he had read ofov as an indication that ‘something like’ orévec 
x.T.4. was all that his predecessor could make of the text, the word was almost an 
invitation to put the line to rights; and if, in doing so, he mistook xapdooe for 
kapdooe and xai xérre: for xéxorrar, these are venial errors in reading a cramped 
marginal addition. Given this amount of error plus the intention to rectify the 
metre, the rest follows ; and we may assume therefore that Aeschylus really wrote 
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THE EVOCATION OF DARIUS (AESCH. PERSAE 607-93) 89 


tiva mToXLs Tovei Tovov ; 
, , 4 > A , ‘ 
Aevoowv § axovriv THv Eunv Tadov rédAas 
t 
olov OTéver KWKUpPA Kapaooe. TédOV 


rapBo, xoas S€ rpevpervs edeLdunv, 


or at any rate something approximating thereto; for an alternative which has 
occurred to me 
oia oréver KUTTEL TE KapaCOEL TEdOV 


could (with the assumption that ofa had been read as ofov) be based mutatis mutandis 
on the argument which I have advanced in favour of x#xvya. But I prefer the 
emendation including xw«xvpa for the reason that xirrw, so far as existing evidence 
goes, belonged in the fifth century to the diction of comedy rather than of tragedy. 


The é€ following Aevoowv will not, I think, trouble anyone who is familiar with 
Aeschylus; he uses 5¢ often as a mere connecting particle where a yap would seem 
more logical, and in this case it will be so used; the sentence which it introduces 
explains Darius’ reason for believing that something is amiss. An exactly parallel 
example, in which the explanation follows a question, occurs in Agam. 788. és ce 
Tpoveitw ; Tas ae weBifw . ..; ToAXoi S€ Bporwv rd Soxetv efvat tpotiovor Sixnv rapa- 
Bavres ... 

The simplicity of the reconstructed line accords well, I conceive, with the rest of 
Darius’ speech and with the whole preceding scene. We have had pictured to us 
Atossa as sole ministrant, and the Elders as a choir grouped about her, jointly per- 
forming at Darius’ tomb a simple religious ceremony and seeking to evoke his spirit ; 
and we learn now definitely, what our knowledge of religious custom would lead us 
to expect, that, while the Chorus sang their prayers to the powers beneath the earth, 
Atossa kneeling at the tomb beat with her hands upon the ground. 

J. C, Lawson. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARISTOTLE’S THEOLOGY—II. 


My object in this paper is to discuss the date and significance of the introduction 
of a plurality of unmoved movers in Met. A chapter 8. As in the previous paper, it 
will be necessary to give a fairly complete exposition in order that the resulting 
picture of Aristotle’s development may be judged as a consistent whole. I shall try 
to indicate as I proceed how much of it has been supplied by the work of others.’ 

In the last paper? I tried to outline a theory of Aristotle’s mental processes up to 
the point at which he introduced the Unmoved Mover as the culmination of his 
system. Met. A, if we except chapter 8, describes a coherent system which one 
would naturally suppose to be that which he was at this point ready to expound. 
The exposition consists of a highly compressed account of the theory of motion and 
change and one more fully expressed of the theology in which that theory finds its 
natural culmination. In fact the final words of the book, if taken with the limitations 
which A. himself expresses the desire to impose (¢.g. in the simile of the household in 
chapter 10), may be said to have been justified by its contents. 


ovk ayabdv moAvkoipavin, eis Korpavds EoTw. 


Unfortunately for those who would expound him, he carried his work a stage 
further. The culmination of all worldly processes in the one single, supremely in- 
different cause is satisfying, if not to our religious emotions, at any rate to that side 
of us which can appreciate unity, plan and the consistent working out of a line of 
thought to the furthest point to which logical reflection will take a man. But what 
are we to make of it when we find ourselves told with little warning that this supreme 
being, so far from being unique, is one of fifty-six, the others all presumably its 
inferiors, although their relations to it are never defined, but like itself unmoved, 
eternal and incorporeal ? 

The expansion of the theory to include a plurality of unmoved movers is made 
only in Met. A 8. In Phys. 8, where the existence of one unmoved mover is being 
proved, the possibility of such a consummation is vaguely hinted at. By that I mean 
that the question of whether there is one or more than one unmoved mover is left 
open, though with a distinct bias in favour of unity. 

To dispose of these passages first, they occur in Phys. 90 chapter 6. The im- 
possibility of self-movement has been proved in the previous chapter, and in chapter 6 
something is to be:said about the nature of the unmoved mover whose existence is 
the inevitable result. The chapter begins: 


exei S¢€ Set xivnow det eivar, cat pr Siarcirew, dvdykn civai TL O Mpwrov Kweli, EiTE EV 
eire tAEiw, Kai TS TPOTOV KLVOLV GkivnToOV. 

‘Since motion must be eternal and unremitting, there must exist something 
which is the first author of motion, either one or more, and the first mover must be 
unmoved.’ 


Later in the chapter we have this: 
Eizep obv aidios 4 Kivnows, aidiov Kai Td Kivovv eotas MpwrTov, ei ev’ et S€ wACiw, TAEiw 
x 3/7 a“ \ A n , ‘ , A ~ ld “A > A ‘ 
ra. aldia: ev d€ parXrov 7» moAXa, Kai memepacpéeva 7 arreipa det vomiferv, TwY a’TaVv yap 


* Compare in general W. Jaeger, Arist. Bk.3  (p. 68). 
chapter 3, and H. von Arnim, Gotteslehve xv 2 C.Q. xxvii (1933), pp. 162-171. 
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W. K. C. GUTHRIE gt 


ovpPavovrwy ae Ta wereparpeva. uaAXov Anrredv: ixavdv dé kal ef €v, 6 TPOTOV TOV aKWhTwv 
aidvov dv éoras apy Tots GAXAows Kivjoews. (259A6-13.) 

‘If motion is eternal, the first mover will also be eternal, if it is one; if more, 
there will be more eternal substances. But we must suppose it to be one rather 
than many, and a finite number rather than an infinite. For if the same results can 
be obtained, one must always prefer the limited number. . . and it is sufficient for 
there to be only one, which shall be the first of all unmoved things, eternal, and the 
cause of motion in everything else.’ 


There follows one short proof that the mover must be one, which to me at least 
sounds like a tentative note and not entirely satisfactory. It is simply this: motion 
must be eternal, therefore continuous; but a succession of different motions is in- 
consistent with continuity. «ai yap 7d dei cuveyés, 7d 8 epeEfs ov cuvexés. To be 
continuous it must be the motion of one thing moved by one mover. 

The dissecting school, if one may so refer to them, in order to bring what they 
call unity into this chapter, want to explain the brief mentions of the possibility of 
more than one unmoved mover as later notes, added after the doctrine of A 8 had been 
worked out. On the other hand it seems to me unlikely that A. would have put in 
references of such a tentative and doubtful character if he had added them after he 
had worked out the doctrine in detail. I think then that we have here an example 
of the tentative way in which he habitually worked. All he had done so far was to 
demonstrate the need for an unmoved mover. It seems to him highly probable that 
there can be only one such (it surely cannot be denied that that is the effect produced 
by these notes, rather than that he had already worked out a complicated mathe- 
matical and astronomical problem which had furnished him with the result that there 
were fifty-six unmoved movers in all), but he realizes that this is not yet proved and 
that he must leave the proof of it to another occasion. The one argument for its 
unity which he notes down may well have seemed to him insufficient. We know it 
was his habit in driving a point home to pile proof upon proof to the extent perhaps 
of four or more. On the principle then of not dogmatizing until he is able to demon- 
strate the truth of what he says, he adds that we are not yet in a position to say 
whether this unmoved mover is one or more, though he feels justified in adding also 
the proviso that if he can show it to be one he will, and that in any case we are not 
to assume more than are necessary. Economy in these matters is another principle 
which it is not wise to lose sight of, 

My inference then with regard to Phys. 8 would be this. A. had, as one would 
suppose, only worked out his theory of motion as far as the one unmoved mover. 
He mentions tentatively the possibility that there may be more than one, because he 
realizes that its unity has not yet been fully proved; but at the moment he thinks it 
improbable that there should be more than one, and we may also conclude that the 
idea was not attractive to him.! 

In Met. A chapter 8 A. says it is time to go into the question whose existence 
he recognized in the Phys., and decide whether one unmoved mover is sufficient or 
whether we must postulate more. His conclusion is that the sun, moon and planets 
must each have their own unmoved mover, which equally with the first must be 

eternal, unmoved and incorporeal. To fix their number he goes for help to the 


1 Contrast Jaeger and von Arnim, //.cc. That occurred to A., it has presented itself in the form 
I do not see the force of their linguistic objec- of a succession of movers, not a coexistent 
tions (‘ tautology’ J., ‘Grammatic incorrect- plurality like that described in Met. A 8. The 
ness’ A.) I have tried to bring out by translating argument for unity which is based on the con- 
the passages. tinuity of motion could only be valid against the 

It should be added that, in so far as the possi- conception of a series of movers succeeding one 
bility of more than one unmoved mover has’ another in time. 
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science of astronomy, and determines it by means of a modification of the current 
theories. 

He finds, that is to say, that he cannot strictly account for the motions of the 
planets by saying that they are dependent on that of the outermost sphere of the 
fixed stars. That is what one would regard as the natural way, making all sub- 
sequent motions depend ultimately on the first unmoved mover, which imparts 
motion directly to the first heaven. To a certain extent this is still true for him. 
‘The motion of the fixed stars is what carries all the others’ (1073b25); but they 
must have their own spheres as well, moving with an independent motion. The 
reason for this was the belief that the apparently irregular motions of the planets 
were reducible to a compound of several different circular motions, such as might be 
obtained on the innermost of a nest of concentric spheres revolving in different 
directions, each sphere adding its own motion to that of the one next within it. For 
this belief A. had two strong reasons, and the combination of the two must have been 
irresistible to him. The first was his own conviction that none but circular motion 
could be eternal. If then the motions of the planets were really irregular, they could 
not be eternal. They were eternal, therefore they must be resolvable into a compound 
of circular motions. The‘second reason was that, whether from the same causes or 
not, contemporary astronomers held the same view, and claimed moreover to have 
recently accomplished the resolution by mathematics. 

Astronomy had a strange but undeniable fascination for Aristotle. I say strange 
because he was by no means equally fascinated by mathematics, a science with which 
it was inextricably involved. His character was complex, and it would be difficult to 
lay one’s finger on the chief reason for this fascination. No doubt there was more 
than one contributing factor. But one thing, I think, can be seen in it. It was one of 
the few outlets left to him to show his sympathy with religion. In acknowledging 
the supremacy of the stars he was paying homage to age-old belief, as we should 
have known in any case and as he tells us himself. It was the one religious tenet 
which he felt the rationalist could retain. And so the conclusion to the chapter is in 
this strain : 


‘It has been handed down from the dim ages and left to posterity in the form of 
myth, that these principles are gods, and all Nature is set round with the divine. The 
rest is mythical accretion designed to cajole the popular mind and be used in the 
interests of law and utility . . . but if we strip this off and take the central fact alone, 
that they called the primary substance gods, it may well be thought god-inspired. . . . 
So far, and so far only, are the beliefs of our country, and those handed down by our 
ancestors, plain and true for us.’ 


Perhaps that has something to do with it. Whatever the reason, it seemed to 
him a pity that philosophy was coming to be nothing but mathematics; but he is 
ready to admit that astronomy is of all the mathematical sciences the one most closely 
allied to philosophy, and to turn to it for help in solving one of philosophy’s ultimate 
problems: 1073b3 7d dé rAHOos 75n Tav hopav éx THs olkeorarns Pidovodig TwV 
paOnparixkav éexvotnpav Sei oxoreiv, éx THs dotpoAoyias. (Cp. Met. A gg2a32: adda 
yeyove Ta pabnuatixa tois viv 7) diAovodia, dackdvtwy GAAwV xdpw atta deiv Tpaypo- 
reverGax. ) 

The result of these astronomical investigations, into whose details I do not pro- 
pose to go, is that fifty-five spheres are required if the motions of the sun, moon and 
planets are to be satisfactorily accounted for as combinations of circular motions. 
Consequently, A. continues, ‘the existence of a similar number of unmoved sub- 
stances and principles is a reasonable supposition.’ (1074a15.) 

Of the nature of these unmoved movers we are told very little. Like the first 
mover of all, they must be eternal, unmoved and incorporeal. We are also told that 
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they are not of equal rank, but there must be a first and a second among them. 
(1073b2.) Hence presumably they are all, as one would expect, to be regarded as 
subordinate to the first unmoved mover, though in what way they are related to him 
is nowhere expressly stated. It is clearly intended that the hierarchical arrangement, 
with one supreme principle, shall be preserved, though it is difficult for us to see 
exactly how this was to be accomplished. The stock objection is of course well 
known. If they are pure form, how can they be subordinated to the Prime Mover ? 
How indeed can they be differentiated from him at all? The subordination of all 
the rest of the universe is due to the element of matter, 7.¢. unrealised potentiality, in 
things. They are still struggling, by virtue of the ¢ivcrs within them, to achieve a 
higher degree of form. But the unmoved movers have no element of potentiality 
which could make them subordinate. 

This is the objection which we instinctively feel, and which makes us want to 
believe that the exposition of chapter 8 is not an integral part of the system which the 
rest of the book sets forth. Otherwise, it seems, A. must be convicted of preaching 
incompatible doctrines at the same time, without perceiving their incompatibility. 
We want to believe it, but we cannot yet say we are convinced of it. The hope may 
yet be somnium optantis, non docentts, ‘The matter must be looked into further. 

Whatever the relative dates of this chapter and the rest of the book, there is 
little doubt about the actual date of the chapter, that it is a late one. It must fall 
within the last seven years of Aristotle’s life. It was then that A. made the acquaint- 
ance of Callippus and discussed astronomy with him. The use of the imperfect 
(er’Hero 1073b33) suggests either that he is recording an actual conversation which 
he had with Callippus or, more probably, that Callippus was already dead. The 
same tense is used of Eudoxus, who was certainly dead. About 330 Callippus came 
to Athens to reform the Attic calendar, and Simplicius records the following : 


‘Callippus of Cyzicus studied with Polemarchus the friend of Eudoxus, and 
came to Athens after the time of Eudoxus, where he lived with A., correcting and 
supplementing with his aid the discoveries of Eudoxus.’! 


Considering all this, we can scarcely help supposing that when A. proposes a 
rather startling development of his metaphysics based on astronomical theories which 
he says are a modification of Eudoxus’ views made by Callippus and himself, it is 
these conversations which have prompted it. That brings the chapter well into the 
middle of the last stay at Athens, the Lyceum period. It was probably composed 
between the years 330 and 325. A. left Athens for Chalkis in 323, and died in 322. 
This in itself is coming to be considered good evidence for the chapter being later 
than the rest of the book, since Jaeger’s work has shown it to be probable that the 
treatise Met. A is not a work of the last period of Aristotle’s life. His arguments 
themselves cannot be accepted without reserve, but it is likely that further study will 
go to prove his conclusions right. 

From an examination of the fragments of Aristotle’s early works, Jaeger has 
completed the proof that in his young days in the Academy A. was a whole-hearted 
sympathizer with Platonism, When one turns to the later works, the treatises that 
are preserved to us entire, it does not need argument to show that A. is looking at 
Platonism from the standpoint of an independent critic, and has given up its most 
fundamental tenet, the belief in the existence of transcendent forms. There is also 
noticeable as a new feature, and one which must be regarded as characteristically 
Aristotelian, his interest in the special sciences, prompted by a firm belief in the im- 
portance of that contribution to knowledge which is made by observation, as for 
example in the field of biology. Jaeger takes these facts, that A. started life as a 


1 Simpl. in De caelo, p. 493. 5 Heiberg. For notes, 
this last para. see Jaeger, pp. 366-368 with 
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Platonist and finished it as something different, and concludes that the development 
of Aristotle’s philosophy may be regarded as a steady and gradual movement away 
from Platonism. This conclusion, reached on the grounds I have mentioned, now 
becomes for him a premise for all subsequent deductions. Any book which shows a 
more Platonic standpoint must represent an earlier stage than one whose content is 
further removed from Plato. This more Platonic attitude he sees in the downright 
statements of A about the necessity for eternal substances if the sensible world is to 
be saved from impermanence and from the impossibility of being known. Z and H 
are more guarded in their expression on this point, and consequently were meant to 
lead up not to A but to a more developed theology. Yet it is obvious that this hypo- 
thesis that Aristotle’s development away from Plato was steady and continuous rests 
upon slender foundations. It will be better not to regard it at present as an infallible 
standard. We can therefore content ourselves with remarking that chapter 8 was 
certainly composed within the last seven years of Aristotle’s life, and that the rest of 
the book probably was not. 

But there are other inconsistencies too which we cannot help noticing. Jaeger 
begins with the inconsistency of style and language. This inconsistency isa real one. 
The rest of the book is in note form. (That is what ‘ Aristotelian brevity’ comes to, 
as Jaeger points out in his own rather picturesque style. ‘It is not in the least to be 
feared that A. in lecturing spoke the sort of Greek which many readers, who only 
know this side of him, worship with shudders of awe as the true Aristotelian brevity.’ 
P. 369.) Chapter 8 reads as a piece of literary writing. It is written in complete 
sentences, which much of the rest of the book is not. It has an introductory portion 
explaining at length the problem and what is most likely to prove a fruitful line of 
approach to it, a feature which in the rest of the book is sadly and conspicuously 
lacking. 

Now I do believe that this chapter was never intended by A. to be read in the 
position in which we find it. Consequently it is good to find that it differs from the 
rest even in style. It gives one more confidence. But it cannot be considered any- 
thing like a proof in itself. That Met. A contains notes of what was to be amplified 
orally is the only explanation which will account for the oddities of its composition 
and its language. But it would account equally well for the fact that one section is 
worked out on paper with much greater care, especially when that section happens to 
be the most difficult and complicated of all. At such a point the choice of actual 
words and expressions becomes of supreme importance as vitally affecting the clear- 
ness of the exposition, and even an experienced lecturer might well be pleased to 
have the actual words down on paper before him. This is a necessary caution, for 
the argument from the two styles, the literary and the hypomnematic, is becoming 
common. 

More convincing seems at first what Jaeger calls the style of the method. He 
means that the mood in which the chapter was written is entirely different from the 
mood of chapters 6, 7 and 9. There the supremacy of the one unmoved mover is 
stressed, and its spiritual attributes are described at length. It is God, and the 
meaning of that is that it lives a life of eternal and perfect blessedness consisting 
of untroubled contemplation. It is nevertheless true that A. has a habit of mixing 
up the mechanical and the spiritual, at least in his notes, in a way which seems to us 
to be sometimes odd and abrupt. It is also true (and not mentioned by Jaeger) that 
even in the case of the other unmoved movers he returns to the subject of their 
divinity at the end of the chapter, after mathematical astronomy has done its part in 
establishing their number. A clause like repséye: 7d Oeiov tiv 6Anv Siow does not, as 
Jaeger would have us believe of this whole chapter, ‘ breathe an entirely different 
spirit’ from the adjacent parts of the book. (J. p. 370, ‘atmet einen véllig anderen 
Geist.’) 
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What is more to the point is that it does completely upset the connexion of 
thought between the 7th and the oth chapters, which otherwise would be unbroken. 
Chapter 7 leaves a subject—the conception of the Divine Mind—unfinished, and the 
discussion of it is resumed in chapter 9 without a break. It is certainly difficult to 
believe that A. wanted his discussion of the nature of God interrupted in the middle 
by an abstruse astronomical argument determining the existence and number of 
lesser gods. And interrupted it is, so thoroughly that the statement that God’s 
activity is thought comes before the astronomical chapter, the question of what he 
thinks comes after it. 

There is one passage in the chapter which is quite consistent in substance with 
the rest of the book. Instead of going to show that the whole chapter can be 
reconciled, it rather shows up the glaring nature of the discrepancy by its juxta- 
position with the rest.!_ It is the proof that there is only one universe at 1074a31-38. 

The suspicion that it has no right there is aroused first of all by the way it breaks 
into the grammatical connexion. If the passage were removed, there would be an 
obvious antecedent for otro: in the following sentence (. . . ére cot ré eiow obra .. .), 
namely the fifty-five unmoved movers, As it is, one has to forget the argument of 
the preceding eight lines and look for an antecedent before them. This cannot result 
in anything more than suspicion, since it is a looseness of which A. himself might 
easily have been guilty in putting together his notes. (Jaeger and von Arnim regard 
it more seriously.) 

We proceed to the argument itself. The proof that the universe is unique is as 
follows. If there are other universes, there will have to be an unmoved mover to 
play first cause to each. These unmoved movers will be in form identical but 
numerically different. But the element of differentiation in things which have the 
same form is matter. Since therefore an unmoved mover must be pure form and have 
no matter, there cannot be more than one unmoved mover; and if there is only one 
unmoved mover there is only one universe. 

The trouble is of course that this argument rules out not only the possibility of 
another universe, but also the existence of the other unmoved movers which A, has 
just been postulating. From all that one can gather in this chapter, especially the 
words with which they are introduced, these are beings in every way like the Prime 
Mover. Certainly there is no suggestion of their being anything but pure form. 
There is just the hint that they are not all equal, but one is prior to another, which 
sounds as if the Prime Mover was still to be considered prime and had not lost its 
supremacy. But how this result is to be demonstrable is not made clear. How he 
intended to fit the plurality of unmoved movers into the scheme is, it seems to me, a 
thing we can only guess. He does not tell us. This might be because it was in his 
mind to explain orally but he did not think it necessary to set it down in writing. It 
is unlikely that in that case there would not even have been a note about it, especially 
when the rest of the discussion is written out with such care. It might well be on 
the other hand because his system was still fluid. He had worked out the meta- 
physic of the one unmoved mover and its nature fairly completely when his conversa- 
tions with Callippus made him wonder whether there was not a better way there to 
explain the motions of the planets. He had then worked out a whole system of 
movers on these lines and the record of it was among his papers. But he had not yet 
biought the two together, although naturally a hint of the lines along which it 
might be done was at the back of his mind. He would not lose sight of the problem 
altogether. 

The metaphysic of the one unmoved mover suggested naturally a supplementary 
proof of the uniqueness of the universe. (I say supplementary because it had already 


1 Jaeger, pp. 376 ff., Arn. 72 f. 
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been proved by the doctrine of natural places in de caelo A 8,9.) This he noted 
down, but it is surely incredible that he intended it for insertion in the middle of quite 
a different discussion, and one which, at least as far as it had gone, rendered this 
supplementary proof invalid. 

Finally, we must not I think omit to notice the absence of finality with which 
the results are stated. This is an unusual feature. The tentative way in which A. 
always began a discussion, the determination to assume nothing until it had been 
demonstrated by argument, carried with it the natural corollary that once the logical 
proof had been established, its results were apt to be regarded as unalterably fixed. A 
short sentence introduced by dpa, and the topic is closed. Here on the other hand 
after his mathematical demonstration we have this (1074a14): 


‘Let this then be the number of the spheres, so that the existence of a similar 
number of unmoved substances and principles is a reasonable supposition ; necessary 
we may leave it for greater brains to say.’ 


We are back for a brief moment in the atmosphere of a Platonic dialogue, with 
its attitude of ov yap €r: rovro Sucyvpifouat. In Plato this attitude might mean that 
he had come up to one of the great truths which it was beyond the reason of man to 
explain scientifically ; he was content to have got as far as he had. Surely we know 
A. well enough to say that on the rare occasions when we meet it in him it does not 
mean the same. It means rather that he is not yet perfectly satisfied, but that it is 
the duty either of himself or of somebody else to return to the subject again. 

Now to sum up the position. The introduction of a plurality of unmoved movers 
in Met. A 8 is the result of applying astronomical theories to metaphysics. The 
theories in question are those which Callippus and A. obtained by working on and 
modifying the calculations of Eudoxus. They taught that the apparently irregular 
motions of the sun, moon and planets could be worked out ultimately as a combina- 
tion of several circular motions in different directions. This assumed a complex 
system of spheres to carry them. Eudoxus had treated the question purely as one of 
geometry, but A. supposed the spheres to be material, formed of aether, and it was 
this which caused him to modify the results of Eudoxus. 

The application of these theories to metaphysics lies in supposing that, since the 
movements of all these spheres are eternal and independent, they must be caused in 
each case by an essentially unmoved and eternal substance. There must then exist 
an equal number of eternal, immaterial unmoved movers. 

We can say that the work of Callippus and A. in formulating the astronomical 
theories on which this is based was not carried out until seven years or less before 
Aristotle’s death. 

If we look at the chapter in the context in which we now have it we notice: 


(a) That the theory cannot as it stands be brought into line with the description 
of the Prime Mover of all, if we try to bring about the reconciliation on Aristotelian 
principles. There is a hint that this is what A. wanted to do (1073b2), but nothing 
is said to indicate that these movers are anything but pure form, and there cannot 
exist more than one pure form. 

(6) That this inconsistency is brought forcibly to our notice by a short passage 
in the chapter itself. (1074a31-38.) This is a passage which follows naturally on the 
rest of the book, but conflicts with the theories of chapter 8. It is a proof that there 
can only be one universe, relying for its efficacy on this very tenet, that there cannot 
be more than one pure form. We are strengthened in our belief that this is a real 
contradiction, and not one unwarrantably assumed by us, when we notice that the 
insertion of the passage upsets the grammatical connexion of the sentences im- 
mediately preceding and following it. 
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(c) That the whole chapter breaks very rudely into the close connexion of 
thought which exists between chapters 7 and 9. These chapters together give a 
single, consistent account of the eternal contemplation which is the perfect activity of 
God. The astronomical calculations of chapter 8, proving the existence of a number 
of subordinate deities, split this account in the middle. 


These are the most cogent points in the argument from unsuitability to context. 
With these already in mind we may permit ourselves to notice other characteristics 
of the chapter, which cannot help striking us, although they do not in themselves 
afford certain proof that the chapter is misplaced. Such are the entirely different 
style of the language in which it is written and the more calculating, scientific mood 
which its arguments reveal. Now perhaps, though not I think earlier, it is per- 
missible to quote the attractive but somewhat rhetorical words in which Jaeger states 
his argument (p. 371) : 

‘After reading chapter 8 it is impossible to recapture the speculative train of 
thought which has been broken off at the end of chapter 7. From upward-rushing 
flights of thought and from speculation Platonic in its religious tone we are brought 
rudely down to the flat ground of niggling calculations and the subtleties of the 
specialist.’ 


That is a summary of the relevant points in an examination of chapter 8 and its 
relations to its context. It is I think sufficient to justify us in drawing the important 
negative conclusion that the doctrine of the unmoved movers of the subordinate 
spheres is not a part of the philosophy of the one unmoved mover in the form in 
which the rest of book A expounds it. 

On the positive side it would be harder to give an opinion. Both the content of 
the chapter and its demonstrably late date suggest that it represents a later phase 
than the rest of the book. The account may have been found among the remains 
and put together with A by a not too intelligent editor because the subject of A is 
first philosophy and this is the only other portion of Aristotle’s work which deals 
with that subject. Why he chose for it such a peculiarly inapt position in the book 
it would be hard to say ; but his choice did not matter greatly, since in no part of the 
book could it have been introduced with propriety. 

In any case, the results which we may take as certain, that it does not as it 
stands fit in as a part of the metaphysic of the one unmoved mover, and that it is one 
of the latest pieces of Aristotle’s writing, are of considerable interest. The fact of 
the date is important, because it means that we can study in this chapter the direction 
which Aristotle's thought was taking in his last years. Jaeger sees in its mathemati- 
cal astronomy, its ‘ spintisierende Ausrechnungen,’ as he calls them, a support for his 
thesis of a steady trend away from Platonism and pure speculation and towards the 
minutiae of the special sciences. I am not sure that he has all the evidence on his 
side, and it is a point which, owing to this fortunate circumstance that we can date 
the chapter, is worth going into. The final words of John Burnet’s last paper on A. 
express a hope that more can be done in the way of determining the chronological 
order of his works, and a conviction that if this were done we should see that the 
latest stage of his philosophy was different from what Jaeger at present supposes it 
to have been. In this connexion he makes much of the theoretical tone of the last 
book of the Nicomachean Ethics. No one except Jaeger, so far as I know, has 
thought of using the 8th chapter of Met. A as evidence for this question, and yet in 
it we have the one bit of Aristotelian writing whose late date is fixed for us beyond 
all reasonable doubt by external evidence. And although of no great length, it is 
philosophically highly distinctive and hence important. 

It cannot be disputed that A. in the Lyceum period did devote much painstaking 
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research to the special sciences, But it does not follow that he gave up metaphysical 
speculation on that account, or that his metaphysical speculation degenerated into a 
mere adjunct of the special sciences.‘ That is not the conclusion which I should 
draw from a scrutiny of this, the latest phase of his metaphysics which is known to 
us. It is rather the other way round. It looks as if his aim, which he might have 
realized had he lived to perfect the system, was rather to make his increasing know- 
ledge of science serve as the handmaid of a truly great metaphysic which his master 
himself might not have been ashamed to own. 

In these two papers I have tried to give evidence for the thesis that Aristotle’s 
system, instead of showing a development altogether away from Platonism, might 
rather be described as in some respects the furnishing of logical grounds for pre- 
serving what he regarded as the essential parts of Platonism intact. It sometimes 
happened that when he was only half-way to his goal he was further removed from 
Plato than when his train of thought was completely worked out. So in his work on 
the first cause of motion the first step was to reduce Plato’s indwelling soul to an 
entirely materialistic phenomenon. The next step was to realize, still marking every 
step of the way as only another stage in the same train of logical thought, that this 
material substance was not the ultimate cause, which must after all be something 
incorporeal and transcendental. To put this in a more general form, it was his 
progress in the exact sciences itself which was helping him, not to cast off Platonism, 
but to substantiate more and more of the Platonic position. This position, on the 
thesis here suggested, he had renounced in middle life, not because he did not believe 
it to be true, but because he could not yet prove it to be true, and had decided that 
it was the philosopher’s duty to begin at the bottom and only assume what was self- 
evident or else susceptible to logical proof. 

The application of this generalization to Met. A chapter 8 might be this. The 
attainment of the one unmoved mover as the culmination of his theories of motion 
had restored to A. one fundamental dogma of Platonism, that the first principle must 
at least be incorporeal. But in the Laws, his last work, Plato supposed for his 
theory not only a soul for the first heaven, but also a separate one for each of the 
planets, the sun and the moon. In some way it was to be understood that the soul 
of the first heaven was supreme, but nevertheless the souls of the other heavenly 
bodies did have control of their own movements and were in fact entirely separate 
movers. How this could be is not explained by Plato. 

Surely the parallel with A. here is striking. In Plato the first principle of 
motion was soul. In A. it isan unmoved mover. In Plato not only the first heaven 
but also the planets have souls; in A. not only the first heaven but also the planets 
are to have external movers, according to the doctrine of this chapter and of this 
chapter alone. Does it not look as if the discussions with Callippus the astronomer 
had had an ulterior purpose in view, that A. had seen in astronomy the possibility of 
restoring another little bit of Platonic belief to the realm of true, because demon- 
strable, philosophy? As we have it, it has not yet been perfectly fitted into the 
system, but that may still have been to come when death cut him off at the com- 
paratively early age of sixty-three. 

That is my ground for suggesting the possibility that A. in his last years was 
not degrading metaphysics into an adjunct of the special sciences, but rather turning 
his knowledge of science to account in reinstating on a firmer basis a metaphysical 
system as like the Platonic as his own more rational type of mind could allow. 

W. K. C. Guturie. 


PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


t One of Jaeger’s pages has for its heading: I am anxious should at least not pass without 
‘ Auslieferung der Metaphysik an die Fachwis- further question. 
senschaft.’ That summarizes the attitude which 
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THE MOTHER OF PHILIP V OF MACEDON. 


In 1924 W. W. Tarn published an article’ in which he attempted to prove that 
the mother of Philip V of Macedon was the Epirot princess Phthia. Previously all 
historians had accepted the statement of Eusebius? that Philip was the son of 
Demetrius II and Chryseis, whom, after the death of her husband, the Macedonians - 
gave in marriage to Antigonus Doson. Despite the cogency of Tarn’s arguments, 
his theory has been rejected by both Beloch* and Dinsmoor,* who adhere to the 
traditional view. This problem of the identity of Philip’s mother is one of consider- 
able importance, and consequently in this paper I intend to collect the evidence once 
again and subject it to a careful analysis. The results will be found strongly to cor- 
roborate Tarn’s contention. 

Our only mention of Phthia in ancient literature is in Justin, XXVIII, I, 1-2, 
where we learn that she was the daughter of Alexander, king of Epirus, and of 
Olympias, and that she became the wife of Demetrius II of Macedon. Her name, 
however, has been restored in a Delian inventory.® In line 20 of this inscription we 
read: aAAn (diddy to be understood) BacrAioons . . . as THs "AXeEdvdpov. Wilhelm® 
filled out the lacuna with [@@‘]as. This reconstruction is certainly correct, for the 
woman mentioned must be either the wife or daughter of Alexander, and the only 
two people who fulfil the requirements are Alexander of Epirus and his daughter 
Phthia. Since then scholars have been able to restore her name with almost com- 
plete certainty in several inscriptions which will be discussed below. 

Phthia was the granddaughter of the famous Pyrrhus of Epirus. Her father 
was Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus by Lanassa, while her mother was Olympias, the 
daughter of Pyrrhus by Antigone.” This Olympias on the death of her husband and 
half-brother, Alexander, found herself hard pressed because the Aetolians, taking 
advantage of her widowed condition, began to try to wrest away from Epirus the 
part of Acarnania which had fallen to Alexander after he and the Aetolians had par- 
titioned that country. Consequently she turned to Macedon for aid and gave her 
daughter Phthia in marriage to Demetrius II.? The date of this marriage can only 
be determined approximately from an investigation of Demetrius’ other marital 
ventures. His first wife was Stratonice II, his cousin, daughter of Antiochus I and 
Stratonice I.1° So faras is known there was only one child by this union, Apama III." 
It is safe to assume that there was no son, or at least not one that survived, for if 
there had been he would have been Demetrius’ heir rather than Philip,’? _[ustin tells 


8 For the latest discussion of this partition of 


1C.Q. XVIII (1924), 17-23; cf. C.A.H. VII, 
Acarnania see Klaffenbach, Klio, XXIV (1931), 


Pp. 744. 
2 I, 237, Schoene ; cf. Justin, XXVIII, 3,9-10; 223-234. 
Plut. Paul, 8. ® Justin, XXVIII, 1. 


10 Euseb. I, 249, Schoene; Justin, XXVIII, 
1,2; Agatharchides, F, Gr. Hist. (Jacoby) Ila, 
p. 220, 20, Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 348, dates 
the marriage in 253; Beloch, IV, 2, p. 137, 
places it c. 255. 

11 Beloch, IV, 2, p. 137. Apama married 
Prusias I of Bithynia. 

12 Of course, there is the possibility that Deme- 
trius, when he set aside Stratonice, caused his 


3 Griechische Geschichte, 1V, 2, pp. 138-139. 

4 The Archons of Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931), p. 100. G. H. Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens 
(Baltimore, 1932), pp. 71-72, follows Tarn, but 
disregarded Beloch’s objections. Jacoby, F. Gr. 
Hist. II, 862, collects the evidence and says that 
Tarn's theory is ‘ansprechend,’ but not com- 
pletely demonstrable. 

§ B.C.H. XXXV (1911), inscription facing p. 


260. sons by her (if there were any) to become ille- 
© Konigin Phthia, B. Ph. W. (1912), 314-315. 
7 Beloch, IV, 2, pp. 148-149. 


gitimate. Such an assumption, however, is 
highly improbable, for if there had been a son (or 
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us that Stratonice left Demetrius when he accepted the hand of Phthia.! This state- 
ment is undoubtedly wrong, for it fails to take into consideration the Nicaea episode.? 
We can be sure that at the time of Demetrius’ proposed wedding to Nicaea, widow 
of Alexander of Corinth, he was without a wife, for certainly Nicaea was not going to 
surrender Corinth on any other terms than those of legitimate queenship.* The 
Nicaea episode occurred almost surely in 247 or shortly afterwards.‘ Thus Stratonice, 
for reasons which we do not know, must have left Demetrius before 247—a sup- 
position which fits in with Justin’s statement that she returned to her brother 
Antiochus, who died in 247/6.5 Demetrius did not marry Nicaea, and consequently it 
was possible for him to wed Phthia any time after 247/6.° 

Before considering the evidence concerning the identity of Philip’s mother, we 
must notice when Philip was born. This date can be safely placed in 238/7, for 
Polybius’ tells us that in 221/o he was seventeen years of age. Justin® says he was 
fourteen at his accession, which would bring the year of his birth down to 235, but 
this statement is palpably false, for no boy of fourteen could have done what Philip 
did when he first took the reins of government into his own hands. Therefore, if 
Phthia really was his mother, we can be sure that she did not marry Demetrius after 
239/8, for certainly she did not come to Macedon on any other terms than those of 





legitimate wedlock. 


Now let us consider the inscriptions which Tarn cites to prove his hypothesis 
that Phthia was the mother of Philip.? They are I.G. II*, 1299 (=Syll.* 485), I.G. 


II*, 775, 776, 780, and 790. 


For the Athenian archons concerned he uses the follow- 


ing dates: Lysias, 238/7, Cimon, 237/6, Ecphantus, 236/5, Lysanias, 235/4. The 
first inscription, I.G. II?, 1299, contains an honorary decree for the stvategos Aris- 


tophanes. 
Ecphantus. 


It states that he was stvategos in the archonship of Cimon and also of 

Consequently it is evident that the inscription was not set up until the 
year of Lysanias (235/4 according to Tarn) or later. 
Aristophanes has made the proper sacrifices imép.. . 


In line 10 of the decree 
tov Baorhéws [Anpytpiov x]jat 


tis Baoirdioons [PGias] kai tov éyyovwv avrov.'® But in line 36 Aristophanes is praised 
for his goodwill toward riv BaorAea Anpryrpiov Kai tovs éyydvovs avrov.!4 Since the 
queen’s name is conspicuously lacking here, Tarn concludes that Phthia must have 
died between the time of the sacrifice and that of the setting up of the inscription. 





sons) by Stratonice, undoubtedly he would have 
contended for the succession, but all our evidence 
points to the fact that Philip ascended the throne 
without any dispute. Cf. Breccia, J/ Diritto 
Dinastico in Beloch’s Studi di Storia Antica, IV 
(1903), 155-159. 

1 Justin, XXVIII, I, 2-4. 

2 Plut. Avat. 17. Dinsmoor, op cit. p. 102, also 
has disregarded the Nicaea episode. 

3 Beloch, IV, 2, p. 137, and Tarn, Antig. Gon. 
p. 370, 0. 4, are certainly right in stating that 
Nicaea was not going to surrender Corinth on 
any other terms than those of legitimate queen- 
ship. It seems clear that by this time there 
could he only one legitimate queen at one time; 
cf. Breccia, op. cit. 155-156. 

* Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 370, n. 4: C.Q. XVIII 
(1924), 18. 

5 For a discussion of the problems involved in 
this controversial passage of Justin see Holleaux 
Rome, La Gréce, et les Monarchies Hellénistiques 
(Paris, 1921), p. 7, n. 3, and the bibliography 
cited there. j 


¢ Beloch, IV, 2, pp. 137-138, 522, insists that 
Demetrius did marry Nicaea and dates the 
marriage in 244. Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 370, n. 4, 
I think, has the better of the argument, at least so 
far as the wedding not having taken place is con- 
cerned, and the exact date is not of importance 
to us. Beloch’s assumption that Demetrius 
divorced Nicaea also (Stratonice previously) for 
bearing him no son seems rather improbable. 

7 Polyb. IV, 5, 3; 24, 1. 

8 justin, XXVIII, 4, 16; XXIX, 1, 2. 

9 C.Q. XVIII (1924), 17-21. 

10 It is generally agreed that this inscription 
refers to Demetrius II. Hence the restoration 
of Phthia is certain, for the gap is not long 
enough to allowthe name Chryseis. Tarn shows 
that this holds true for all the inscriptions under 
consideration ; C.Q. XVIII (1924), 20-21. 

11 In this case the king’s name was not excised 
—the treatment which the Athenians in 2o01/o 
accorded to practically all inscriptions honouring 
Macedonian rulers; see Livy, XXXI, 44, 4-9. 
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The sacrifice was performed in the January‘ last before the decree. Since the earliest 
possible date for the inscription is the archonship of Lysanias, it follows that Phthia 
had died at the earliest between January 235 and July 234, when Lysanias went out 
of office. Tarn’s argument about the death of Phthia, although probable, is not 
absolutely conclusive, but what is important for his hypothesis is that certainly as late 
as January 235 Phthia was the queen of Demetrius with children. 

Tarn then turns to Athenian decrees of about this period which show erasures of 
Antigonid names. I.G. II*, 775 (archon Lysiades) and 780 (archon Callimedes) he 
maintains refer to Antigonus Gonatas. I.G. II*, 776 (archon unknown) he claims 
for the time of Demetrius II. He accepts Johnson’s restoration (the formula of 
I.G. II, 1299, line 10) [Kai rov BaorAéws Anpntpiov xjai tis Bacrrio(o)ns [POias xai 
Tov é€yyovwv avt@v] rather than Kirchner’s [xai rod Baordéws ’Avteydvov Kjai ris 
Bactrio(a)ns [Piras cai rev éyyovwv avtov|. His decision rests on his hypothesis that 
at Athens the sacrificial formula for Demetrius 1I ended with a reference to children, 
while that for Gonatas c. 247-245 ended with the queen’s name.? Tarn does not 
attempt to fix the date any more definitely than to say that this inscription must be 
earlier than I.G. II?, 1299, which he claims to have been set up after Phthia’s death, 

The last inscription he discusses is 1.G. II*, 790 (archon Lysanias, 235/4 
according to Tarn). After a careful study of all the conceivable restorations’ for the 
gap which calls for fifty-five or fifty-six letters, he concludes that the only possible 
reconstruction is: [kat tov BaotAéws Anpntpiov Kai ras Bactrio(c)ns POias Kai tov 
eyyovwrv}. If this is accepted, it is evident that Phthia was still alive in 235/4. Tarn 
claims, therefore, that I.G. II*, 1299, in which he believes he has discovered 
evidence for the death of Phthia, must be dated after I.G. II?, 790, and consequently 
that the earliest possible year for Phthia’s death is 234/3. 

Thus according to Tarn’s dating Phthia was the queen of Demetrius with 
children down to at least 234/3. Since Philip was born in 238/7, and since it is almost 
certain that Phthia had married Demetrius before that time, it would seem that there 
was little doubt that Phthia was Philip’s mother. Beloch* and Dinsmoor,® however, 
accept the tradition preserved by Eusebius that Philip was the son of Chryseis. To 
do this they are forced to maintain that Chryseis gave birth to Philip while Phthia 
was still queen. In other words they assert that of the two children of Demetrius 
whom we know by name, Apama and Philip, Stratonice was the mother of the 
former and Chryseis of the latter. Before we investigate the probability of this 
supposition let us consider the information Dinsmoor derives from an examination 
of the inscriptions treated above. 

Dinsmoor dates the archons in question as follows :*® Lysias, 241/0, Cimon I], 
240/39, Ecphantus, 239/8, Lysanias, III, 238/7, Callimedes II, 237/6. Regarding I.G. 
II?, 1299 (=Syll.3 485), he? agrees that it belongs to the reign of Demetrius II, 
accepts the restoration given above, and assigns it to the archonship of Lysanias 
(238/7) or later. Since he refuses to admit that Phthia had any children, he makes 
the remarkable statement that the reference to children is ‘a manifest euphemism.’ 
I.G. II*, 776 Dinsmoor,® in opposition to Tarn and Johnson, places back in the 
reign of Antigonus Gonatas; this does not weaken Tarn’s theory, however, for he 
did not need this decree to prove his point. As regards I1.G. II*, 790 (archon 
Lysanias) he® accepts Tarn’s reconstruction—[xai tov BaoiAews Anpntpiov kai ris 
Bacrrio(c)ns bias cat trav éyyévwv]—although his suggestion that the omission of 
aitév was an expedient for surmounting the difficulty of specifying the parentage of 


5 Op. cit. p. 100. 
6 Op. cit. pp. 54-55; 99-111. 
7 Op. cit. pp. 100-105. 
8 Op. cit. p. 171. 


1 See Syll3. 485, n. 3. 
2 C.Q. XVIII (1924), 19. 
3 C.Q. XVIII (1924), 20. 


4 Beloch, IV, 2, pp. 138-139. 9 Of. cit. p. 104. 
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the children (i.e. that they were children of Chryseis rather than of Phthia) seems 
weak.’ I.G. II?, 780 (archon Callimedes) Tarn assigned to the reign of Gonatas, but 
Dinsmoor? dates Callimedes 237/6 and thus places the inscription in the reign of 
Demetrius II. Because the last letter of the formula is 2,2 Dinsmoor suggests the 
following restoration for the lacuna: [xai rov BaovAéws Anunrtpiov kai trav éyydvwv adtov 
kai tHS BaoirAioans PGia|s. Needless to say, this is a remarkable formula—one without 
any precedent so faras I know. Once again Dinsmoor thinks this might have been 
a way for showing the children were the king’s but not the queen’s. In any attempt 
to determine who the mother of Philip was it is useless to work with such a recon- 
struction. Therefore until a better restoration for I1.G. II?, 780 can be found, it is 
only safe to draw conclusions from the two inscriptions about which there is a general 
agreement—namely I.G. II?, 1299 and 790. We will find that these two decrees 
are sufficient to serve our purpose. 

From these two inscriptions, then, we have the following information. If we 
follow Tarn’s system of dating we have references to queen Phthia and her children 
down to at least 234/3; if we follow Dinsmoor, down to at least 238/7, the year 
of Philip’s birth. Now one thing is clear in regard to this period. Demetrius did 
not have two legitimate queens at once. As long as Phthia is mentioned on 
inscriptions as his queen, we can be sure that she at the time was his only wife, and 
consequently her children were the legitimate ones. If Chryseis were on the scene 
then, her status was no better than that of a concubine, and her children by Demetrius 
(if any) were illegitimate. Even Beloch admits this when he says that after 
the death or divorce of Phthia Demetrius made his son by Chryseis, Philip, legitimate 
by marrying the mother. Therefore the children® referred to in the inscriptions 
cited above must be those of Phthia, for it is inconceivable to think that honorary 
decrees were set up in honour of Demetrius, queen Phthia, and the illegitimate 
children of someone else (i.e. Chryseis). People were not going to do honour to the 
king of Macedon by insulting his wife. Consequently, since we have inscriptions 
from the very year of Philip’s birth and probably shortly thereafter which name 
Phthia as the queen of Demetrius and the mother of his children, there can be no 
doubt that she was the mother of Philip V. That Chryseis was not considered as 
queen during these years is clear from the fact that her name can be fitted into none 
of the inscriptions in question.’ 

The question will naturally be raised, how did the blunder preserved by 
Eusebius,® that Philip was Chryseis’ son, arise? Tarn gives a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation. He finds the answer in Polybius. Polybius does not speak of 
Philip’s mother, and he knows Chryseis only as Doson’s wife.'° As regards Philip’s 
father he says that Philip was the son of Demetrius xara ¢iow," which according to 
Tarn is equivalent to saying that he was the son of someone else xara Oéowv.12 We do 
not need this interpretation of the phrase xara ¢ivow, however, to know that Doson 


1 See Tarn, C.Q. XVIII (1924), 20, where he 
shows that there is at least one case of a similar 
omission. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 99-100. 

$ ©.Q. XVIII (1924), 19. 


7 See p. 100, n. Io. 8 I, 237, Schoene. 

® C.Q. XVIII (1924), 21-23. 

10 Polyb. V, 89, 7. 11 Polyb. IV, 2, 5. 

12 T am not sure that it is safe to say that xara 
gvow is always in contrast with xard Oéow. In 

4 Cf. Breccia, op. cit, 155-156. Polyb. XVIII, 35, 9 we find both expressions 

5 Beloch, IV, 2, pp. 138-139. used in contrast, and in XVIII, 35, 6 the xara 

6 It need not concern us that the inscriptions @icw probably has the idea of contrast with 
mention children when so faras we know Phthia_ «xara @éow. But in III, 9,6; 12,3; XI, 2, 2, the 
had only one child, namely, Philip. Possibly xara giow seems to be emphasizing that the 
she had others who did not survive, or possibly relationships are direct—i.e. own father, own 
in the word children we are to understand son, own brother, rather than father, son, or 
Apama also, Demetrius’ legitimate daughter by brother-in-law. In these instances there is no 
Stratonice. trace of a contrast with xara Oéow. 
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adopted Philip as his son. The account of Eusebius implies as much when it says 
that Doson, to insure the succession of Philip, raised none of his sons by Chryseis. 
Polybius twice definitely states that Philip was the ‘son’ of Doson. In one place’ 
Philip, while addressing his councillors, names Doson as his father, and in another 
passage? we read: ‘Avriyovos yap xados péev (Ov mpotorn ths te BaciAcias Kai Tov 
matdds avtov. ‘Thus we see that Doson adopted Philip, and to explain Eusebius we 
need only assume that Chryseis considered him as her son also. Therefore Philip 
had two sets of parents, Demetrius II and Phthia xara dio, and Antigonus Doson 
and Chryseis xara Oeo.w. Why Phthia was almost completely forgotten it would be 
impossible to say definitely. The reason probably lies in the fact that both of 
Philip’s real parents died when he was very young, and consequently as he grew up 
he was accustomed to call Doson and Chryseis his father and mother. Chryseis un- 
doubtedly had married Demetrius after the death of Phthia. Very probably she 
adopted Philip, his son by Phthia.* Then, as we know, Doson married her and 
adopted her ‘son.4 From this it is clear how easily the error could have gained 
footing that Philip was the son of Demetrius and Chryseis. But although Philip 
apparently often spoke of Doson and Chryseis as his parents, still he never forgot 
that he was the son of Phthia. This is evident from a passage in Polybius® which is 
of great importance for the above argument. It reads: 6 & iva pev xai ovyyenjs 
"ArcEavdpov cai Pirirmov paivyntrar peydAnv erou’to tap dXov rdv Biov crovdnv. Now on 
his father’s side it is impossible to trace any kinship between Philip and Alexander, 
but through Phthia there is a connection, even though it be a distant one.® I do not 
see how the supporters of the theory that Philip was the son of Chryseis can answer 
this statement of Polybius. Beloch and Dinsmoor disregard it. Consequently it is 
clear from all the evidence given above that Tarn was perfectly correct when he said 
that Philip was the son of Phthia. 

It is a matter of considerable historical importance to know who the real mother 
of Philip was. Tarn’ suggests that by knowing there was Epirot blood in Philip’s 
veins we can understand his temperament better, particularly his propensity to loss 
of self-control through rage and passion—an Epirot characteristic rather than an 
Antigonid one, as is exemplified by Olympias, Pyrrhus, and occasionally Alexander 
the Great. It is possible, however, to glean still further understanding of Philip from 
the knowledge that Phthia was his mother. From the passage of Polybius quoted 
above we know that he always took great pains to let it be known that he was of the 
same blood as Alexander and Philip II. The genealogical table given below shows 
how slight this connection was, but apparently it fired Philip’s imagination to think 
that he belonged, no matter how remotely, to the family of the world conqueror, and 
possibly we have here a partial explanation for the ambitious plans of conquest which 
he so often entertained. It is also of significance to note that Philip was the great- 
grandson of Pyrrhus. Whatever Philip’s plans regarding conquests in Italy itself 
actually were, it is well to keep in mind that he was the descendant of the man who 
had crossed the Ionian sea and fought against the Romans in their own territory. 
And lastly, the fact that Philip’s mother was an Epirot may help to explain, in con- 
junction with numerous political reasons, why the relations between Macedon and 


1 Polyb. IV. 24, 7. 3, 10; Plut. Paul. 8. Justin, XXIX, 1, 2, speaks 


2 Polyb. IV. 87, 6. of Doson as the ‘tutor’ and ‘ vitricus’ of Philip. 
3 Whether this adoption was a formal cere- In other words he has failed to realize that 
mony need not concern us. Tarn, C.Q. XVIII Chryseis was the adoptive rather than the real 
(1924), 21-22, gives instances of adoption by mother of Philip. 
women in Hellenistic times. It seems certain in 5 Polyb. V, 10, 10. 
our case that Chryseis came to consider Philip 6 Cf. Tarn’s remark, C.Q. XVIII (1924), 18. 
as her son. See the genealogical tree at the end of this paper. 
‘ Euseb. I, 237, Schoene; Justin, XXVIII, 7 €.Q. XVIII (1924), 23. 
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Epirus during the reigns of Demetrius II, Antigonus Doson, and Philip (down to 
198 at least) were so uniformly friendly.* 


GENEALOGICAL TREE SHOWING PHILIP’S RELATION TO PYRRHUS AND 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT.’ 





Tharypas 
Alcestas 
pon ial a ae 
Aeacides Olympias 
a eee Alexander the Great 
Alexander==-Olympias 
Phthia 
Phillp V 


Joun V. A. Fine. 


YaceE UNIVERSITY. 


1 Except for a brief interval, 231-230, after the XXVIII, 1. For a complete family tree of the 
overthrow of the Epirot monarchy; see Beloch, Aeacids see Corradi, Atti R. Acc. Set. di Torino, 
IV, 1, pp. 635-637. XLVII (1912), 193, 202, 204, and 206. Corradi 

2 Cf. Paus. I, 11; Plut. Pyrrh. 1; Justin, believes that Chryseis was the mother of Philip. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF ALLEGORISM. 


I. THe ORIGINS. 


I HAVE shown in an earlier article! that from the second half of the fifth century 
onwards the desire to defend Homer and Hesiod against accusations of immorality 
was certainly not the main motive which actuated the allegorical interpreters of the 
early poets. That desire, no doubt, existed; but the part which it played was wholly 
a subordinate one. In the present article I propose first to consider allegorism in its 
earlier stages, and to state my case for holding that the practice of allegorical inter- 
pretation cannot have originated in this desire of Homeric partisans to exculpate the 
poet. My view is that the function of allegorism was originally not negative or 
defensive but rather (as with Anaxagoras, Metrodorus, etc., in later times) positive 
or exegetical. 

For the last century and a half the tendency has been to magnify unduly the 
apologetic aspect of allegorism. The most recent writer on the subject? agrees with 
most of his predecessors in assuming that the practice must have been in its origins 
defensive: Pythagoras and Xenophanes had accused Homer, and Theagenes of 
Rhegium came to the rescue by showing how the Battle of the Gods could be under- 
stood as a conflict partly between forces of nature and partly between warring 
passions in the human breast; and while there may have been allegorists before 
Theagenes (as he admits in view of my remarks on Pherecydes in C.R. XLI 
pp. 214-5), still (it is implied) their motive must have been similar. I find this view 
a very superficial interpretation of the facts. 

The attempt of Hesiod to be more didactic than Homer merely encouraged the 
notion that Homer intended to be as didactic as he. The later Greeks, ignoring 
the opposition between the two schools (signalized in the Theogony vv. 27-8), regarded 
the Homeric and Hesiodic traditions as one, and found in them a divine authority on 
all manner of subjects. The result was that the early philosophers were felt to be 
competing with Homer and Hesiod in their own field. This is the reason why 
Xenophanes® (whether he be ranked as poet or as philosopher) sought to discredit 
their authority; their teachings could not be ignored or tacitly replaced by something 
new. The same motive impelled Pythagoras* and Empedocles to attack the early 
poets. The fragments of Heraclitus are the best illustration of this professional 
hostility. Most men ‘ follow the poets ’® ; and therefore if the philosopher is to get a 
hearing he must first disabuse men’s minds of their extreme admiration for those 
stupid polymaths, Homer and Hesiod.°® It is clear that the philosophers, even when 


1 C.Q. XXIII pp. 142 sqq. 

2 E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, pp. 
12-3. I fear that Mr. Sikes has misunderstood 
my remarks on the nature of Pherecydes’ alle- 
gorism. This may be my fault, and I have tried 
to explain myself more clearly in the present 
article. But it is surprising to find Mr. Sikes 
repeating (p. 72) the olc error of referring to 
Xen. Symp. 3, 6 as proof of the statement (quite 
unfounded, as I showed in C.Q. XXIV pp. 4 
sqq.) that the Cynics (i.e. Antisthenes) were fond 
of allegorism and transmitted the practice to 


the Stoics ; and equally surprising to find him 
a little later (pp. 168-9) adopting (with due 
acknowledgements) my view of the matter, ap- 
parently without noticing that he thereby in- 
volves himself in a notable self-contradiction. 

3 Frr. 11, 18 (Diels); D.L. IX 18; cf, Em- 
pedocies, fr. 4. 

4 D.L. VIII 2r. 

§ Frr. 57, 104. 

6 Fr. 42; Plutarch, Camill. 19; fr. 28 (see also 
Burnet, E.G P.c. III); fr. 40. 
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they condemn Hesiod along with Homer, remained faithful to the Hesiodic view of 
the function of poetry. The criticisms passed by Heraclitus, for example, obviously 
assume that it was the business of the early poets to know and reveal the true (i.e. 
the Heraclitean) philosophy. 

Now Heraclitus not merely criticizes and interprets the works of the early poets 
as though they were scientific manuals ; in expounding his own theories he adopts a 
mode of expression largely borrowed from the mythical traditions. Thus he plays 
with the word ‘ Zeus’ as though it were derived from (jv, and declares that wisdom 
might in one sense be called by this name. He speaks too of the Erinyes as the 
handmaids of justice, who will take vengeance if the sun should exceed his measures, 
thereby virtually transforming those spirits of vengeance into personifications of the 
laws of equipoise on which, he thinks, the universe depends.’ The impulse of the 
philosophers to rival the poets not merely in their teaching but also in their style and 
language is illustrated also by Parmenides, who wrote in verse evidently because he 
considered it the natural medium for the expression of philosophictruth. Parmenides 
claimed indeed to be inspired—his poem was, he says, put into his mouth by a 
goddess. In his use of verse he was followed by Empedocles, whom Aristotle? 
regarded as a most successful imitator of the Homeric style. Empedocles, as became 
an Orphic preacher, was fond of symbol and myth; his four elements or ‘roots’ of 
things, for example, he personifies and labels with names drawn from mythology. 
Strongly religious in his sentiments, he too prays that he may be inspired by the 
Muses, and begs the gods to make a pure stream flow from his lips. In spite of his 
hostility to Homer he rated highly the calling of poet ; according to one fragment, 
those who have kept the rules of holiness appear at their final incarnation as prophets, 
poets, physicians and princes, before they ascend up as gods.° 

This appropriation of poetry and mythology by the philosophers, whether they 
wrote in verse or, like Heraclitus, in oracular prose, is due to various factors. It is 
in part to be ascribed, no doubt, to the confusion of the myth-mongering of Homer 
and Hesiod with mysteriously expressed doctrines of conduct and theology, such as 
those of the Orphic hymns. But, further, the task of replacing the older mythologies 
by new ones of their own concoction was all the more congenial because the philos- 
ophers whose reach exceeds their grasp naturally tend to express themselves in figure 
and in allegory. Even Heraclitus set forth his doctrines not as hypotheses established 
by argument but as a masterly achievement of intuition or native wit. Hence his 
poetic and obscure language, which he apparently seeks to justify by the plea that it 
is like the style of ‘the Delphic oracle which neither utters nor hides its meaning but 
hints at it darkly.’4 The language of myth is the language of intuition and of inspira- 
tion ; it is that which in all ages is naturally adopted by those thinkers who are not 
able or willing to attempt a precise statement of truth by the aid of the discursive 
reason, but who at the same time hold, and desire to teach, certain opinions as 
beautiful, appealing or illuminating. Hence when Plato insisted on the need for 
dialectic, and reacted violently against all those alleged short-cuts to truth which, 
being non-inferential, could yield merely ‘opinion’ and not scientifically grounded 
‘knowledge,’ Homer, Hesiod and their enemies like Heraclitus were all alike involved 
in the same condemnation. 

But the chief reason was that so much of these speculations had in a manner 
grown out of the study of Homer and Hesiod. These philosophers had been 
students of Homer before they became philosophers. When their own thought 
developed and they proceeded to revise Homer and Hesiod, they were reacting 
against what they had already absorbed ; and so, rather than forge new terms of their 


3 Frr. 6, 4, 146. 


i . 
Frr. 32, 94 akin 


2 D.L. VIII 57. 
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own, it was natural for them to retain the style and vocabulary of the traditions 
which they merely in part rejected. The more they pondered over Homer and 
Hesiod, the clearer it seemed to them that those early poets had wielded the myths 
for the purpose of teaching philosophic doctrines,* however inadequate or mistaken 
those doctrines frequently appeared to them to be. One way of correcting the 
errors of the poets was by revising their mythology. 

Thus Homer and Hesiod were one of the bones on which Greek philosophy 
cut its infant teeth. Here is, I think, the circumstance in which we should look for 
the origin of the allegorical interpretation of Homer, which grew up gradually with 
the gradual growth of the more conscious allegorical use of mythical language to 
express theories which were at first only partly philosophic. It was the natural 
outcome of the study and veneration bestowed upon the early poets in the belief that 
their works constituted in some sense a divine revelation. It was both owing to 
their long study of the works of the poets and owing to their own developing 
philosophic insight (which was, no doubt, assisted by that study) that the early 
expounders of Homer and Hesiod began to see deeper meanings in their verses. 
And it was because they saw such deeper meanings that they adapted the myths to 
the needs of their own world-view, so as to make them by excision, combination and 
addition more satisfying symbols of the cosmic process. As I have pointed out else- 
where,” allegorism can be seen at an early stage of its growth in one of these fusers 
of myths, Pherecydes of Syros, a prose-writer whose date is much earlier than 
that of Heraclitus. We have some report of his comments on two notorious passages 
of the Iliad (I 590, XV 18). But it should be noticed that his treatment of these 
passages was not necessarily part of an apology for Homer. It is indeed not at all 
certain that Pherecydes mentioned Homer; he may merely have appropriated the 
vocabulary and revised the doctrine of the passages in question. It is true that 
Celsus found Pherecydes’ remarks useful in attacking Christianity, which was one 
way of defending the Homeric mythology; but he so used them under the stress of 
a controversy to which of course Pherecydes was a stranger. My point is that 
whether Pherecydes mentioned Homer or not he provides an excellent example of 
that process of rationalizing (to some degree) and remoulding the myths for one’s 
own purposes—the process which later unfolds into overt allegorism, It is not 
necessary to my argument to suppose that Pherecydes, Heraclitus, Empedocles and 
other early philosophers explicitly regarded Homer as allegorical and openly 
interpreted him from that standpoint. (Some of them may have done so, as I have 
pointed out.) It is sufficient that their treatment of mythology tended in that direc- 
tion. If I am right, it follows that allegorical interpretation was in its very first 
germs positive, not defensive, in its aim; that is to say, it was practised in order to 
make more explicit the doctrines which the students of the poets believed to be 
actually contained in the poets’ words, and not simply to defend the poets against 
censure. That deeper wealth of meaning, which, as I have explained, they thought 
to be implied, they attempted to express and amplify for themselves, and later to re- 
place, in language which was at first more than half mythical but which tended to 
become more and more scientific and precise. The development from Pherecydes 
to Heraclitus, or, at any rate, to the Heracliteans, represents the general process. 
Later still, when philosophy had learned to express itself in technical language of its 
own, the new conceptions were felt by many to be due (as in some small degree they 
were) to the early poets; and thus allegorism—the reading of scientific or quasi- 
scientific doctrines into the mysterious language of tradition—became full-fledged. 
2C.R. XLI pp. 214-5, where I also showed 


how the late allegorists support my view as to 
the origin of allegorism. 


1 Hence Homer, Hesiod, Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, Empedocles were classed together as 
men who ‘philosophized in poetry’ (see e.g. 
D.L. IX 22). 
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And, as I have stated in an earlier article, the chief incentive to the use of allegories 
and etymologies for supporting philosophical dogmas continued down to the Neopla- 
tonists to be the belief that the early poets were divinely wise or else inspired in just 
the same sense as prophets and oracles.’ 

What then of Theagenes of Rhegium and the defensive function of allegorism ? 
There is no doubt that far too much importance has been attached to Theagenes, 
whose allegorism is known to us only from a stray remark of Porphyry on the 
Theomachy. The scholiast does not say (as some writers rashly assume) that The- 
agenes was the first allegorist. He says either that Theagenes was the first defensive 
allegorist or alternatively (for his remark is ambiguous) that Theagenes was the first 
to use allegorical interpretation for the purpose of defending one particular passage— 
and that merely one among several more or less equally notorious—of the Jiad. 
Beyond this, Theagenes is but a name; not one of his allegorical efforts survives. 
His barren record serves merely to illustrate the fact that grammarians and bio- 
graphers of Homer could make use of the labours of the philosophers for the purpose 
of expounding, eulogizing and defending the poet. (History repeated itself later, 
when Crates and the grammarians of his school similarly took over the allegorism of 
the Stoics.) But this defensive function of allegorism is wholly derivative and sub- 
ordinate. It cannot account for the spate of allegorical interpretations which, from 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus onwards, encumbered the inoffensive just as much as the 
offensive passages of Homer. Nor can it, I submit, account for the origin of 
allegorism, which is to be found, as I have said, in the desire of speculative thinkers, 
like Pherecydes, to appropriate for their own use some at least of the mythical 
traditions which they could not help venerating. 

In concluding this section I have only to add that I think I have discovered the 
reason why so many modern writers have laid undue stress upon the defensive aspect 
of allegorism. They have too confidently followed the views expressed by Schow in 
his edition of the allegorist whom he called Heraclides. Schow (pp. 223-4) holds that 
allegorism originated in the desire to answer Plato on the subject of Homer. Better- 
informed writers have accepted this view except for the fact that they have read— 
instead of ‘ Plato’—‘ Pythagoras’ or ‘ Xenophanes,’ and that they have then proceeded 
to say that Plato’s censure of Homer encouraged (though it did not originate) the 
allegorical defence of the poet. Hence the current view, which I have sought to 
refute in writing of Plato’s attitude towards allegorism and in the present article. So 
far as I can trace, writers earlier than Schow (e.g. Heyne) are innocent of this error. 
And it is clear that Schow’s opinions in this respect did not deserve the tender treat- 
ment which they have heretofore received. Schow, though he would make Plato the 
cause of allegorism, did not mind admitting that there were allegorists before Plato. 














1 Plato’s Cratylus analyses this notion so far 
as concerns the etymological side of allegorism. 
Thanks to divine inspiration words resemble the 
things they name; and therefore a likeness 
between words—even of different languages— 
points to a real connection between the realities 
denoted by them. Examples of such significant 
puns could be multiplied from Homer (e.g. Od. 
I 62), the Homeric Hymns, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Aeschylus (Agam. 689: some divinity gave;Helen 
her appropriate name; cf. Plato, Crat. 438c). 
The Orphics and Pythagoreans believed in, or 
at any rate exploited, this kind of word-play 
(e.g. the doctrine that the body is the tomb of 
the soul could not fail to be most impressive in 
the form g@ua cfua); one is reminded also of 


the hymn quoted in Plato, Phaedrus 252b, with 
its explanation of @pws as rrépws in the language 
of the gods. Cf. also the allegory in Gorg. 493, 
with its plays on cdpua onjua, rifos riBavés, etc. 
The popular love of puns, riddles and circum- 
locutions is one of the minor factors which 
helped to bring about such allegorism as that 
practised by the Stoics. (Another factor— 
though this is more doubtful—may have been 
the mysteries which, according to E. Hatch, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1888, pp. 59 sqq., referring to 
Heraclitus, Quaest. Hom, 6, and the well-known 
passages of Demetrius and Philo on the subject, 
‘habituated the Greek mind to symbolical ex- 
pression ’ of religious and moral truth.) 
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Apart from this self-contradiction and other errors (such as his notion that Aris- 
tarchus was an allegorist) the Danish scholar was at fault in not having made himself 
sufficiently acquainted with other extant collections of allegories in addition to the 
one which he actually edited. Heyne indeed slyly insinuates in his prefatory epistle 
to Schow’s work (1782) that our editor could have acquitted himself better if he had 
paid more attention to Cornutus, ps.-Plutarch, the Neoplatonists, Eustathius and the 
scholiasts (p. xiv). It is true that, as Heyne light-heartedly suggests, there are more 
important things for a man to do. Yet it was this unimportant omission which misled 
Schow into the hasty generalization which has been unaccountably accepted by 
subsequent writers as substantially correct. Because some later allegorists, of whom 
Heraclitus or Heracleides (or whatever his name may have been) is practically the 
sole extant representative, attacked Plato with allegories, it by no means follows that 
the desire to defend the poets against Plato (or Xenophanes or Zoilus or Epicurus) 
was the ruling motive of allegorism.’ Ps.-Plutarch (Vit. Hom.) does not defend the 
poets against Plato, though he regards Homer as the father of all philosophies, arts and 
sciences from morality to chariot-driving, from play-writing to astronomy.? Neither 
does Cicero’s Balbus*; nor Cornutus, who so far from excusing the ancient poets 
actually censures them for corrupting the myths. The Neoplatonic allegorists 
eulogized both Homer and Plato. Yet, to do Schow justice, he is right on one point 
where later writers have preferred to err with Heyne: the pupil rightly calls Hera- 
clitus a not unlearned grammarian (p. 225), the master opines, without adducing any 
argument, that he was a philosopher (p. xiv).* 


Il. THe Kinps oF INTERPRETATION. 


It would be impossible for lack of data to write anything like a complete history 
of Greek allegorism. Some efforts have been made to trace to their sources the inter- 
pretations recorded in the extant collections. But the results are meagre and largely 
problematical, and shed no light on the growth and progress of allegorism. My own 
aim in writing on the subject has been to gain some such light not by theorizing on 
questions of authorship but by seeking (with Plato’s help) to read the mind of the 
various allegorists or allegorizing schools. It occurs to me now that my conclusions 
might be better understood if I summarize a few points in accordance with a tentative 
Classification of allegorisms which I venture to offer here. 

Let me call the first kind historic interpretation, by which I mean the interpre- 
tation of poetry in the sense in which the author intended it to be taken, If the 
interpretation offered as historic clearly perverts that sense, it may conveniently be 











1 Though the cases are not exactly parallel, it 
is worth mentioning, in support of my views, 
that the allegorical interpretation of Virgil did 
not arise out of any desire to defend the poet 
(v. Comparetti, V. in the M.A., I viii). 

2 Ps.-Plutarch, Vit. Hom, 106; Heraclitus, 
Quaest. Hom. 49, similarly states that Homer 
knew as much astronomy as Eudoxus and Aratus, 
and that his learning was as extensive as that 
of Eratosthenes. It is admitted that Homer 
omitted some of the details; but both gram- 
marians explain this fact by a consideration 
which comes as a welcome gleam of sanity: 
Homer had a different aim from such philoso- 
phers, to write the Jiiad, not to explain natural 
phenomena. 

3 The Stoic authorities followed by Cicero in 
the De Nat. Deor. apparently occupied a position 


midway between that of Zeno and that of 
Cornutus on the question how far the early 
poets admitted errors and fictions which ought 
not to be allegorically interpreted. See C.Q. 
XXIV p. 9 and XXIII pp. 41 sqq. It is note- 
worthy that Balbus refuses to allegorize the 
Theomachy. Evidently the Stoic or Middle- 
Stoic position is much more judicious than that 
of the grammarians, who (from Theagenes on- 
wards) made much of that passage. 

4 On Heraclitus see C.Q. XXIV pp. 1 sqq. 
He calls the Stoics ‘the greatest philosophers’; 
but that does not make him either a Stoic ora 
philosopher. Q.H. 22-3 offers a good example 
of Heraclitus’ sublime impartiality ; the number 
of the elements according to Homer is either 
one or two or four or five. 
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called pseudo-historic. For example, it was a piece of pseudo-historic allegorical 
intepretation for Diogenes of Apollonia to say that Homer intended ‘ Zeus’ to mean 
‘air.’ Practically all the allegorical interpretations prior to Plato’s time belong to 
this pseudo-historic class ; and it was this kindof interpretation which ought not to 
have survived the polemic which Plato directed against it. But it survived with at 
least some of the Stoics, whence it passed to Crates and his school of grammarians, 
from whom (at many removes, no doubt) derive the late allegorical collections which 
we possess. The assumption of these allegorists was that the poets (or, according to 
Cornutus, the myth-makers and coiners of words and names on whom the poets may 
have drawn) were wise men who expressed the truth about reality through the 
medium of myths and symbols. The results of this assumption were numerous and 
strange—in a single sentence Heraclitus, for example, can rob a whole book of the 
Iliad of all point.2 They lend colour to Plutarch’s remark* that poetry was to 
the Greeks like the head of the polypus, pleasant to taste but liable to cause night- 
mare. Pseudo-historic allegorism was probably the worst feature of the nightmare 
which naturally ensued upon a surfeit of the Homeric banquet. But that we may 
preserve our good opinion of the Greeks, let it be noted that allegorism was never 
popular. Plutarch® himself, like Aristarchus and the moderate Stoic, Ariston of 
Chios, would have none of it. Platonists later than Plutarch, such as Maximus 
of Tyre° and certain of the Neoplatonists, mark a retrograde movement. 

The second variety I should call intrinsic interpretation, i.e. any form of inter- 
pretation which sets out to consider the words of the poet objectively, quite apart 
from his intentions known or unknown, and to interpret them according to the actual 
significances and symbolisms of the words themselves. The results of this method are 
not necessarily the same as those of the historic method, for the poet may be under- 
stood to have said more than he actually meant. The reader may claim to know 
better than the poet what is the meaning of the poem. His excuse is the deep sug- 
gestiveness of great poetry which is at the very least a constant temptation to the 
enthusiastic reader to spend his energies in ingenious comment and speculation. 
He will consider himself the more justified in this course if he is persuaded that 
what he is studying comes from no mere human source but is directly inspired 
by higher powers. Plato’s treatment of inspiration and his view that the world 
of sense and opinion is in some sort an expression of ideal truth leave us free to be- 
lieve, if we like, that there are plenty of ‘ undersenses’ in Homer. But can we be 
sure that the poets, even when they exhibit all the symptoms of daemonic possession, 
are genuinely inspired by the divinities who cannot lie or deceive? And can we be 
sure that the interpreters also enjoy—for this too is necessary—some degree of 
divine inspiration? And further, since truth can be discovered by the dialectic 
reason, is it worth the philosopher’s while to bother about ‘ opinion’ and inspiration ?” 
Ignoring these doubts and difficulties which Plato raised, some of the Neoplatonists 
availed themselves of the liberty which the master apparently left them to adopt the 


a philosophic treatise; but this was a ‘ pious 
opinion’ that most people would shrink from 
putting into practice by means of allegorism. 

5 De Aud, Poet, 198, 31£. 

6 Maximus is the first extant writer (as Proclus 
is the last) to make a serious attempt to recon- 
cile Homer and Plato. He has a far greater 
respect for the poet as savant than those Stoics 
who from Zeno onward admitted in varying 


1 The belief in the wisdom of the poets was 
the basis of Stoic allegorism: C.Q. XXII pp. 
66, 68, XXIII p. 42. 

2 E.g. the plague in J/. I was not the wrath 
of a god but ‘an accident of the atmosphere’ 
(Q.H. 11). 

8 De Aud, Poet. 158. Cf. Plato, Rep. 607¢. 

* Such is the implication of Plato, Phaedr. 230a. 
Heraclitus (Q.H.} and Maximus of Tyre com- 
plain that Homer is read not for his deeper degrees the existence of ignorance and opinion 
meanings but for the charm and interest of his in Homer. See C.Q. XXIII p. 42, XXIV pp. 
narrative. Popular didacticism no doubt ad- 2 S8qq. 
mitted (Strabo I 2, 17) that Homer’s work was 7 See also C.Q. XXIII p. 149. 
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standpoint of intrinsic allegorism. The myths (or some of them) are divine—such 
was their assumption—and must therefore in some measure express the divine truth, 
just as the visible world cannot but be an expression of invisible reality. 

The allegorists veered between praising now the divine wisdom and now the 
prophetic inspiration of the poets; and accordingly they adopted now the historic 
and now the intrinsic point of view. This is certainly true of the Neoplatonists. As 
Julian puts it, the ancients, either possessed by the gods (the standpoint of the in- 
trinsic allegorist) or thinking out for themselves the causes of things (the standpoint 
of the historic, or rather pseudo-historic, allegorist), cloaked them in strange myths, 
in order to promote true learning by stimulating interest and curiosity and at the 
same time to conceal from the common throng those high doctrines of philosophy 
which ought not to be made public property.! Similarly Porphyry (De Antro Nympharum) 
in expounding the significance of the cave of the nymphs described in Odyssey XIII is 
on the one hand inclined to regard the passage as a conscious allegory on the part of 
the poet—i.e. he tends to adopt the standpoint of the historic allegorist ; but on the 
other hand he contends that it does not matter whether the symbols are Homer's 
invention or not; nor does it matter whether the description is that of an actual 
cave. The point is that caves have an intrinsic significance; they are symbolic 
of the universe and its processes; so that a description of a cave, whether the cave 
be actual or imaginary, is bound to contain mysterious meanings. 

It will be seen that the Neoplatonic allegorists were not above shifting their 
ground. They did not honestly face the difficulties attending their self-imposed task 
of reconciling Homer with Plato. They simply followed Maximus of Tyre in 
assuming that poetry and philosophy are the same thing. But the long-standing 
quarrel between poetry and philosophy could not be resolved in that manner ; and it 
is worth while pointing out the inconsistencies in which Julian,? for example, finds 
himself involved. On the one hand, the testimony of the poets was valuable to the 
pagan apologist; Homer and Hesiod testified to the existence of the gods, and it was 
right that even the common people who cared nothing for allegorism should learn 
this lesson from them. On the other hand, the poets (unless allegorically inter- 
preted, and sometimes even then) are a stumbling-block as well as a support. 
Julian regrets the offensive fables which have brought scorn on the poets; he recom- 
mends the priests to avoid reading tales which are erotic, or which assert that the 
gods do harm to mankind or to one another out of hatred, or which in any manner 
use unclean language ; for to such tales (he says) the Christians can point in triumph. 
Yet he holds that these shocking myths are useful not only for teaching ordinary 
men that the gods exist, but for helping the more intelligent to discover by allegorical 
interpretation the divine truths which their authors express symbolically. It was 
for the latter class that Hesiod intended his myths; they were not meant for 
children. Obviously one difficulty in using the myths as authoritative support for 
paganism was that their correct interpretations could not be discovered or understood 
by anyone who was not already a Neoplatonist. There is the further difficulty that 
the poets, though they contain much that is divine, contain also (Julian says) much 
that is merely human, and that is therefore not to be treated allegorically. Thus, 
those who have no training in philosophy are not to read offensive myths; and yet it 
is from these myths that they are to learn of the existence of the gods. And the 
philosopher who has studied Pythagoras and Plato is, by the help of the gods, to find 
these same myths a source of enlightenment, though they contain much that is 
merely human, and no criterion is offered him for distinguishing their human 
element from the divine. The fables of the poets, wise men though they were and 
possessed of Phoebus, are sometimes merely ‘sportive’; and yet they contain mys- 

1 Ovat. 1V 136b, V 170abe. epist, 301a, 422 sqq. 
2 Ovat. IV 136c, 137c, 149¢c, VII 206c sqq.; 
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terious truths, which only the philosopher can elicit and understand. Plato, Plutarch 
and the Stoics are often censured by modern writers for making the study of the 
poets in some sort a preparation for the study of philosophy. But what ought to 
be said of the Neoplatonic allegorists on whose principles the study of philosophy is 
a necessary preparation for the reading and understanding of Homer? Such are 
the results of trying to combine Platonism with views which Plato had expressly 
repudiated—in particular with allegorism and esoteric mystery-mongering which 
are the measure of Neoplatonic disloyalty to Plato. The text-book method of learn- 
ing did not commend itself to Plato, least of all when the text-books offered consisted 
of the myths (with their immoral implications) and the vague and self-contradictory 
opinions of the poets. Truth to Plato was not a matter of mysterious initiations and 
private illuminations but of open, free and reasoned argument; he certainly would 
not have considered that the philosopher could advance in knowledge by the process 
of ‘getting lights’ in reading Homer and Hesiod. But be it noted once more that 
the moderate, if prosaic, didacticism of Plutarch is much more characteristic of the 
Greek attitude towards poetry than the wild excesses of Stoics, grammarians like 
Heraclitus, or Neoplatonists like Julian. 

The third kind of interpretation may be called the artificial, by which I mean 
such interpretation as attributes to the poet’s words significances which are not 
offered as historic or intrinsic; it is the fanciful application of the poet’s words to any 
purpose (other than that intended by the poet or thought to be actually and objec- 
tively implicit in his words) for which they may be regarded as appropriate. All the 
pseudo-historic interpretations are really examples—usually very frigid—of this kind 
of allegorism. And this is the kind of interpretation which Plato (and Socrates! too) 
practised himself on occasion, usually for the purpose of illustrating his own 
doctrines. For examples I might refer to Crito 44b, Phaedo 69c, and Laws go4e.? 
Some of the Stoic allegorisms may have belonged to this class*; and it seems clear 
that the attitude of Plotinus was that of what I have called artificial allegorism.*4 


III. Pogtic INSPIRATION. 


Allegorism of the first two kinds is, as I have shown above, accompanied as a rule 
by a belief in the divine inspiration of the poets allegorized. But what exactly did 
this divine inspiration imply? The didacticism which is the keynote of the Greek 
attitude towards poetry laid most stress on the divine wisdom of the early poets; but 
it could also, though somewhat inconsistently, hold that they were directly inspired 
by the gods in the same sense as prophets and oracles. As the allegorists stand for 
extreme didacticism they express both these tendencies in an exaggerated form. 
Perhaps their chief support was the view that poetry is inspired like prophecy (which, 
if consistently held, would be the standpoint of intrinsic allegorism); but we usually 
find this view rather inharmoniously combined with an exaggerated respect for the 
wisdom (in some sense divine) of the poets themselves (standpoint of historic 
allegorism). The Greeks appear to have regarded prophecy as due to possession by 
some supernatural power ; the personality of the seer was thought to be completely 


1 Xen., Mem, I 3, 7 (moralization of the story of all the sophists in all forms of poetic exegesis. 
of Circe) ; Symp. VIII 28 sqq. (the etymology of 2 Where dixn in the quotation means ‘justice’ 
Ganymede as meaning ‘rejoicing in counsel’ for Plato, though he no doubt knew that it had 
explains why he was the favourite of Zeus), a different meaning for Homer. 

Socrates used such interpretations ‘in jest but 3 As Chrysippus’ admissions on the subject of 
with a serious meaning.’ Cf. Plato, Crat. passim. his etymologies would suggest; see C.Q. XXIV 
It looks as if Socrates, though free from all super- _ p. 3 n. 3. 

stitious reverence for the poets, could, when the *C.Q. XXIII p. 154. 

whim seized him, ironically outdo the ingenuity 
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submerged, so that his words were in no sense his own.! The view that poetic 
inspiration was of this kind may possibly be a survival from the time when the poet- 
priest led the ceremonial dance round the altar of the Muses. But it is certainly not 
the view of the poets of more historical times. Homer, whose views are sometimes 
misstated even by modern writers,? does not claim to be ‘controlled’ by a spirit not 
his own, or to utter oracles containing a manifold significance. Whatever the 
precise sense of the terms which we translate ‘ inspired,’ they certainly meant nothing 
so mediumistic. The words of Phemius® alone are sufficient to make good this 
contention. Nor does he claim the standing of a priest. (Perhaps it is worth 
while to mention here what seems to have been the view of Jebb,* that the Homeric 
bard must have ranked as an inspired priest because Aegisthus apparently marooned, 
instead of butchering out of hand, the bard who was left as guardian of Clytemnestra,° 
a circumstance which Jebb took as suggesting that the bard must have been a 
sacrosanct person whose blood could not be shed without incurring an extraordinary 
pollution. Against this view there are two facts, first that Phemius owed his life to 
no such scruple on the part of Odysseus,® and second that the doctrine of pollution 
arising from bloodshed is apparently unknown to Homer.” It cannot then be 
admitted, I think, that Homer claimed personal inviolability for his bards as though 
they enjoyed the privileges of some special religious office.) Again the Homeric 
claim to inspiration does not imply profound wisdom or even veracity; though the 
favour of the Muses is, no doubt, a valuable aid to the memory and the descriptive 
powers of the bard, as well as a reason for paying him honour. The Hesiodic 
remarks on inspiration® also appear to leave the poet free and responsible. The 
Muses of the Theogony—daughters of Zeus and Memory—are more like a conventional 
literary allegory than the Muses of Homer. They cannot be trusted to tell the truth ; 
they will tell it only if they choose, i.e., to put it prosaically, if the poet chooses they 
will aid him in telling the truth as much as they aided fiction-loving Homer. Hence 
it was that Homer, according to this criticism, wrote fiction though he was genuinely 
inspired. Accordingly, if veracity depends on the intention of the poet himself, he 
cannot be regarded on the Hesiodic—any more than on the Homeric—view as the 
passive instrument of supernatural powers. Pindar too, though in one fragment’® 
he places himself—more or less metaphorically, no doubt—in the same class as the 
inspired seer, and elsewhere” invites us to interpret his oracular style allegorically, 
regards inspiration as a special faculty or instinct—god-given, it is true, but still 
under the poet’s complete control !?; so that in Pindar’s view also the poet is no passive 
mouthpiece of the gods but in fact needs learning and acquired skill** in addition to 
his divine gift. Like Hesiod, Pindar does not find Homer remarkable for veracity ; 


in Ancient Greece, c. II. 

8 Od. VIII 487 sqq. 

9 Theog. 26 sqq- 

10 Fr, 150. Cf. Ol. III 10 (the poet's strains 
are ‘heaven-sent’), Paean IX 34 (the poet is 
prompted by some divine power to compose a 
noble strain), 

11 Ol, II 83. 

12 Ol. II 86: the true poet ‘knows much by 

5 Od. III 267 sqq. The old grammarians’_ gift of nature’; and that the gift of nature is 
(Schol. ad loc., Athenaeus } xxiv, Strabo 12,3, also the gift of God is clear from O/. IX 100 sqq., 
ps.-Plutarch, Vit. Hom. 213) thought that Aga- where, after saying ‘that which is by nature is 
memnon chose a bard for this post because of altogether best,’ he adds immediately that it is 
the moral tendency of poetry. SextusEmpiricus better to pass over in silence everything in 
Adv. Mus. 11, 26) objected that this poet-moral- which God has no part. 
ist made a bad job of Clytemnestra. 13 Isthm. V 28; though mere learning is of no 
6 Od. XXII 356. avail, Ol. II 86. 
7 G. M. Calhoun, The Growth of Criminal Law 


1 Sikes, op. cit., pp. 19 sqq. There are a few 
exceptional passages where Plato appears to 
accept the Homeric, as opposed to the Dio- 
nysiac, view of inspiration, e.g. Laws VII 804a, 
quoting Od. III 26 sqq. 

2 Cf. J. A. K. Thomson, Studies in the Odyssey, 
p. 185; C.Q. XXIII p. 148. 

3 Od. XXII 347. 

* Essays and Addresses pp. 63 sqq. 
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the characteristic of Homeric inspiration he finds to be not wisdom or truthfulness but 
a preternatural charm or persuasiveness.’. So much then for the poets; for we may 
take it that the Pindaricemphasis on divine genius rather than a divine afflatus is typical 
of their attitude. But the popular view, at any rate by the fifth century, shows 
a certain exaggeration in both directions. Welearn from Plato? that according to the 
general opinion the poet when he sits on the tripod of the Muses is not in his right 
mind ; and it also appears from Plato and Xenophon? to have been the prevalent 
view that the poets were the practically omniscient teachers of mankind. Curiously 
enough the same confusion appears in two fragments of Democritus‘ on poetic 
inspiration. Plato® points out that the poets cannot have it both ways; either they 
are endowed with a wisdom and genius of their own or else they are no better than 
those scarcely respectable persons, the soothsayers who are subject to possession. 
The first alternative he rejects because of the ignorance which the poets exhibit. As 
to the second, he evidently regards divine interference as the only explanation of the 
‘right opinions’ which are surprisingly to be found on occasion in their works; and 
at the same time the unstable emotionalism which belongs to the temperament of the 
soothsayer makes their utterances in general unreliable, so that the ideal state will 
have for poets not men who are inspired in the ordinary sense of that term but men 
of genius and right education.® For a long time after Plato we hear little of poetry 
as the effect of either divine genius or divine possession. The Stoics certainly 
exploited and probably shared the popular belief in the wisdom of Homer and 
Hesiod, so that their standpoint in allegorism was mostly the pseudo-historic. But 
with more reputable critics from Aristotle onwards’ poetic inspiration is regarded 
chiefly as a matter of natural genius (dvors, divayis, natura, ingenium) developed by 
art (réxvyn, avs)—the equipment which, with the addition of knowledge (érioripn) 
Plato desired in poets and orators*—or of a highly emotional temperament. Had 
such a view prevailed regarding Homer and Hesiod it would have meant an end to 
the belief in their divine authority. But the old confusion still persisted, even in 
extreme forms, for example, in the minds of those who used Homer for purposes of 
divination ®; and in spite of Plato and the naturalistic views of the Alexandrian 
critics, it raised its head again with the late allegorists such as the Neoplatonists 
(except Plotinus) who, when other oracles had failed, made Homer and Hesiod once 
more into seers and hierophants to be praised both for their inspiration (which on 
Platonic principles was nothing much to their credit) and for their wisdom (which 
Plato had taken some pains to prove non-existent).!° 


J. Tate. 
THE UNIVERSITY, St. ANDREWS. 
1 Nem, VII 20 sqq.; cf. Ol. I 28. 6 C.Q. XXIII pp. 147 sqq. 
* Laws 719; cf. Phaedr. 245a, Ion 534e, A pol. 7 C.Q. XXII pp. 71-2. 
22b, etc. 8 Phaedr. 269-70. 
3 Plato, Rep. 598e, Xen., Symp. 1V 6-7. 9 Ps.-Plut., Vit, Hom. 218. 
‘ Frr. 18, 21. 10 C.QO. XXII p. 72 n. 2, XXIV p. 4. 


5 Meno 99, [on 534, etc. 
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STESICHORUS IN THE PELOPONNESE. 


Most of the traditions about Stesichorus place him in Italy and Sicily. He was 
said to have been born at Mataurus? and to have lived and died at Himera.? Only 
two small and disputed pieces of evidence connect him with the Peloponnese. 
Suidas s.v. 2rycixopos says that he went to Catana when banished from Pallantium 
in Arcadia, and the Marmor Parium records that in the archonship of Philocrates 
(485 B.c,) the poet Stesichorus came to Greece.* Both testimonies are embarrassing 
and both have been subjected to sceptical criticism. Stesichorus’ connection with 
Pallantium has been reduced to a misunderstanding of his mention of it in his 
[npvovnis (Paus. VIII 3, 2),* and the entry in the Maymor Parium is so flatly in 
contradiction of the other evidence for his date that it has with some justice been 
regarded as a mere blunder. And yet it is possible that behind these two disputed 
testimonies there lies a genuine tradition based on the actual sojourn of Stesichorus 
in the Peloponnese. Some evidence for this may be found in what we know of his 
‘EAevyn and ’Opeoreia. 

The details of the “EAévy and the IlaAwwédia are so confused with fairy-tale that 
it is hard to detach history from fiction. But if we lay aside all discussion of the 
poet’s temporary blindness, it is clear that in the first poem Stesichorus said some- 
thing offensive about Helen which he retracted in the second. What he said may 
best be deduced from the words quoted by Plato Phaedrus 243a 


> ” 3; , = 

ovK eat’ EeTULos AOyos OvTOS* 
IO) 4, : \ > 

ovd’ €Sas ev vavolv evoéApors 


ove’ Keo Ilépyapa Tpoias. 


These words can only mean that in his first poem Stesichorus had told the story of 
Helen on more or less Homeric lines, and that in the second he withdrew what he 
said and substituted a new story. The outline of this is known to us. In the 
IlaAcvwdia it is plain both from the words just quoted and from Dio Chrysostom’s 
statement (XI 182 xai rdv pev Urycixopov™ A€yew Gre Td Tapdrav ovde wACioELeV 7 
‘EAévn ovdapooe) that Helen stayed at home and never went anywhere. What went 
to Troy was an «idwAov, as Plato tells us (Rep. 1X 586c). It is clear that Stesichorus’ 
new Helen went neither to Troy nor to Egypt,® and that statements which imply 
that Stesichorus told the same story as Euripides’ Helen are not based on a real 
knowledge of his text. Two questions then arise: what happened to Helen in the 
ITlaAcvpdia and what were Stesichorus’ real motives in making so drastic a change? 
At this point Horace comes to the rescue. In his Epode XVII 40-4 he makes 
a recantation to Canidia, and he plainly has Stesichorus’ Palinode in his mind when 
he writes 
tu pudica, tu proba 
perambulabis astra sidus aureum, 
infamis Helenae Castor offensus vicem 
fraterque magni Castoris, victi prece, 
adempta vati reddidere lumina. 

1 Steph. Byz. s.v. Mdravpos, Suidas s.v. Zryol- 4 Cf. U. Mancuso La Lirica Classica Greca 
XOpos. p. 167. 

2 Plut. de Mus. 7, Aristot. Rhet. 2, 1393b, 5 An excellent account of the fragments is 
Plato Phaedrus 244a, Himerius, Schenk] Hermes given by J. Viirtheim, Stesichoros’ Fragmente und 
I91t p. 420, Pollux 9, 100, Suidas s.v. Zryci-  Biographie, to which I am deeply indebted 
xopos, Cicero in Verrem II 2, 35. throughout this discussion, 

3 ag’ ot} ... Lrncixopos 6 woinrhs ei(s] TH 6 Notably Schol. Aristid. III p. 150 and 
‘Edddda d[pixer]o érn HHAAII dpxovros ’A@hvno. Tzetzes ad Lycophr. Alex, 113. 
diroxparovs. 
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Just as Stesichorus was pardoned for his insults to Helen, so Horace hopes to be 
pardoned for his to Canidia, and when he says that Canidia will become a star he 
is plainly following his master, who must have placed Helen in the sky with her 
divine brethren. If Stesichorus had not said something of the sort, there would be 
little point in Horace’s words, and that such a story existed is plain from two 
passages of Euripides. At the end of the Helen 1666-8 the Dioscuri say to their 
sister 

drav de kapyys Kai teAeuvrHoys Biov, 

Beds xexAjoe Kat Avorxotpwv péra 

orovowy peefes 


and in Ovestes 1636-7 Apollo says of Helen 


Kdoropi re TloAvdevxe: 7’ ev aidépos rrvyxais 
cvvOaxos eorat vavTirous TwTnpios. 


These two passages show that Euripides knew of a belief according to which Helen 
was placed with her brothers among the constellations, and since he agrees with 
Horace about this, it is more than probable that he too is following Stesichorus, to 
whom he owes at least the account of the eiéwAov at Troy. In fact, when Stesichorus 
denied that Helen ever went to Troy, he announced instead that she joined her 
brothers in the sky. 

Such then was the change which Stesichorus introduced into his second version 
of Helen’s story. But what were his real reasons for it? The stories of his 
blindness have too many parallels in folk-tale to be convincing as history,’ and if a 
rationalist version is forthcoming, it cannot be lightly dismissed. Now, the particular 
glory which Stesichorus gives to Helen was appropriate in Sparta and almost 
nowhere else in the Greek world. In Sparta Helen had a special position. She 
had a separate shrine,” a festival called the “EAeveia,*> and the curious relics of a 
tree-cult. Her special position and renown are shown in the closing words of 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 1314-5, where the Lacedaemonian chorus sing of the dances 
in their own land and of their leader, Helen: 

ayeirar 8 a Andas rais 
ayva Xopayos evrperys. 


In Sparta Helen was ayvé and evrperjs,—words which are reminiscent of Horace’s 
‘pudica’ and ‘proba.’ There at least she was something different from Homer’s 
heroine, still more from those duvydpous te kai tprydpous cai Aurevdvopas daughters of 
Tyndareus whom Stesichorus mentioned elsewhere, probably in his first “EAév».° 
She was the chaste patroness of young girls, throned in the sky and honoured with 
libations. To treat her as if she were just Homer’s Helen was grossly to insult her 
character and divinity, and any man who made this blunder would have to apologize. 
In these circumstances we may find the cause of Stesichorus’ Palinode. He had 
said hard things about Helen, and then he retracted them, making her divine and 
denying that she ever left her home. He thus subscribed to the Spartan view of 
her and abandoned that low estimate of her which the epic had popularized. The 
natural conclusion is that by his “EAévy he had offended Spartan opinion and that his 
IlaAcvwdia was meant to retract what he had said and to state a view of Helen more 
acceptable to Spartan views. 

This evidence for Stesichorus’ relations with Sparta would seem flimsy if it 
were not supported by other testimony from what we know of his ’Opecreia. In this 


1 Cf. F. Dornseift, Die archaische Mythener- 3’ Hesychius s.v, 
zahlung pp. 33-5. # Theocr. XVIII 43 ff. 

2 Paus. III 15, 3. She had also a shrine at 5 Quoted by Schol. Eur. Orest. 249, fr. 17 
Therapne, Hdt. VI 61. Diehl. 
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famous and influential work Stesichorus passed beyond the bare outlines of the story 
as it is sketched in the Odyssey. He made additions and alterations, and in some of 
these we may discern a desire to please Spartan opinion. In the sixth century 
Sparta was extending her control over Arcadia and the relics of the Argive kingdom 
of Phaidon. To justify herself she revived or invented stories how the House of 
Pelops had once reigned from Sparta over the whole Peloponnese. A good example 
may be seen in the annexation of Orestes as a Spartan hero by bringing his alleged 
bones from Tegea (Hdt. I 68). The assumed connection between Sparta and the 
House of Atreus lasted certainly until the fifth century, for Herodotus (VII 159) 
makes the Spartan envoy, Syagrus, say to Gelon, # xe péy’ oipwéece 6 [leAoridns 
"Ayapeuvov mvOopevos Lraptijtas THv wHyeuovinv dmapaipjoOGac trd TéAwvds te xai 
Zvpynxociwv. The Spartan kings claimed descent not from Pelops but from Heracles, 
and when Spartan policy found it expedient to claim Agamemnon as a Spartan, a 
considerable manipulation of tradition was necessary, and in this Stesichorus took 
his part. Indeed his ’Opeoreia looks as if it were largely prompted by the Spartan 
attempt to take Orestes from Argos and Arcadia to Sparta. 

The political tendencies of this poem are revealed in three different ways. 
First, Stesichorus placed the death of Agamemnon in Lacedaemon,! In this he 
was an innovator, and though he was followed by Simonides, he seems to have 
been the first to transfer the murder from Mycenae, where Homer placed it 
(Od. III 304), to Spartan territory. The change involved the same light-hearted 
treatment of Homeric saga that is obvious in his treatment of Helen. Pindar 
(Pyth, XI 32) indeed went a step further and placed the death of Agamemnon at 
Amyclae. His motives may be discerned, for at Amyclae was an alleged tomb 
of Agamemnon (Paus. III 19, 6).2, The difference between his version and that of 
Stesichorus is of interest because it shows the growth of a legend. By choosing 
the wide district of Lacedaemon instead of the precise locality of Amyclae Stesi- 
chorus shows that in his time the place was not yet localized and that the tradition 
was still in process of formation. His main concern was to detach the murdered king 
from Argos and to attach him to Sparta, and he achieved his end by placing the 
scene of the murder in Spartan land. Later the scene was localized at Amyclae, and 
the case for it was made more cogent by the presence of atomb. Why Stesichorus 
wanted to deprive Argos of Agamemnon may be seen in the history of the sixth 
century, when Sparta aimed at securing territory that belonged by tradition to 
Argos and strengthened her claim by the adroit manipulation of old stories. If it 
could be accepted that Agamemnon once ruled at Sparta, some of Argive prestige 
was lost, and by placing Agamemnon’s death in Lacedaemon Stesichorus condoned 
and assisted the propaganda of the time. 

Secondly, Stesichorus gave an important réle in his Ovestesa to the nurse of 
Orestes.* In this he was followed both by Pindar and by Aeschylus, although 
there was no authority for the nurse in Homer. But about her name the three 
poets disagree. Pindar called her Arsinoa, Aeschylus Cilissa, and Stesichorus 
Laodameia. The reasons for this variety are not easily found, but an explanation 
may be hazarded. Of Arsinoa and Cilissa nothing else is known, and the names 
look like inventions made for the sake of disagreement with Stesichorus. But the 
case of Laodameia is different, for the name existed in Spartan story. Pausanias 
(X 9, 5) mentions a Laodameia, who was the mother of Triphylus and the daughter 
of Amyclas, King of Lacedaemon. The genealogy is plainly fictitious, but the 
'Avyapéuvovos vourgoueroy urvjua. 

3 Schol. Aesch. Choeph. 733 Kituooav 3¢ gnow 
riv ‘Opécrov rpopér, Ilivéapos dé "Apowdnv, Zrnei- 
xopos Aaoddueay. Stesichorus was followed by 
Pherecydes, fr. 134 Jacoby. 


1 Schol. Eur. Orest. 46 gavepdy Sr év “Apye 7 
oxnvn Tod Spduaros: ‘Ounpos 5é év Muxhvas gnolv 
elva: Ta Bacihea Tov 'Ayapudéuvovos * Zrnalixopos dé 
kal Ziuuwvldns év Aaxeda:povia. 

2 xal Kyvrawurjorpas éoriv évraiéa elxav xai 
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source of it may be traced. Triphylus was an Arcadian hero, and the tradition 
which made him a grandson of Amyclas is plainly of Spartan origin and intended to 
secure this Arcadian for Sparta. He was given a mother of whom hardly anything 
else is known, and it seems likely that she was popularized by Stesichorus as a 
Spartan heroine who saved the child Orestes from death. Pindar writing for 
Thebans and Aeschylus for Athenians abandoned a detail that meant nothing to 
them and invented names to suit their own taste. 

Thirdly, in his account of Clytaemnestra’s dream of a snake Stesichorus called 
Agamemnon, or less probably Orestes, BaciAets IlXecoOevidas,1 The place of Pleis- 
thenes in the House of Atreus is certainly awkward. There is no room for him in 
the descent Zeus, Tantalus, Pelops, Atreus, Agamemnon. Nor does the later 
explanation (Schol. Eur. Ovest. 4) carry conviction, that Pleisthenes was really the 
father of Agamemnon, who died young, so that Agamemnon was commonly called 
the son of Atreus. It looks as if IlAecoGevidas implied some other descent for Agamem- 
non, which was superseded by the more popular descent from Agamemnon recorded 
by Homer. Ibycus, who was irresponsible in matters of mythology, calls Agamemnon 
both IlAeo@evidas and ’Arpéos wais,? but that is simply an acceptance of confusion. 
Pleisthenes seems to have been a son of Pelops, but his place as the father of Agamem- 
non was determined by a desire to avoid the associations of the hated name of 
Atreus. Moreover Atreus had no place at Sparta and his grave was at Mycenae 
(Paus. II 16, 6). It was therefore in Spartan interests, which demanded a glorifica- 
tion of Agamemnon, to find him a better father than Atreus. Pleisthenes was found, 
and to this piece of mystification Stesichorus gave his support. 

The upshot of these pieces of evidence is that certain elements in the “EAévy and 
‘Opecreia are seen to be due to Spartan ways of thinking in the sixth century, and 
the natural deduction is that Stesichorus wrote the two poems in Sparta. It is also 
possible that he was impelled not merely by his desire to please Spartan opinion but 
by a desire to dissociate himself from the suspicion of praising, or circulating myths 
to the credit of, Argos, Just as the substitution of Pleisthenes for Atreus gave the 
lie to the Argive version of Agamemnon’s parentage, so the IlaAwwéia may have been 
partly inspired by a desire to recant certain opinions stated in the “EAévy which bore 
an emphatically Argive stamp. At least the statement of Pausanias (II 22, 6)° that 
Stesichorus agreed with the Argives in saying that Iphigeneia was the daughter of 
Theseus seems to be based on a passage of his in which Helen was said to have been 
carried off by Theseus before she was given in marriage to Menelaus. This story 
was remembered in Argos by the shrine of Eilithuia, which Helen was said to have 
dedicated. If in his ‘EAevm Stesichorus had told a story popular in Argos but un- 
welcome in Sparta, there was all the more reason for his retracting it when he came 
to Sparta and found a national movement in being which took a particular pleasure 
in discrediting Argive claims and traditions. 

If Stesichorus was once in the Peloponnese, as he seems to have been, there is 
less reason to discredit the references of Suidas and the Marmor Panium. Suidas says 
that he was banished from Pallantium in Arcadia, and there is primarily no reason 
to dispute his statement once it seems likely that Stesichorus left Magna Graecia for 
the Greek mainland. Moreover an echo of Arcadian legend in Stesichorus’ poetry 


1 Fr. 15 Diehl. Cf. Viirtheim of. cit. p. 53. 

2 Fr. 3, 21-2 Diehl. 

3 adnolov 6¢ trav ’Avdxrwy EidkecOvias éoriv iepdv, 
avaOnua ‘EXévns bre cdv Ilecpi0w Onoéws dreNOdvros 
eis Geompwrods “Agidva re bwd Arcocxovpwr éddw Kai 
Hyero els Aaxedaipova ‘EXévn. exew péev yap abrhy 
Aéyovow é€v yacorpi, Texotcay bé év “Apye: Kai Tis 


EideOvias idpyvoapévny 7d iepoy riv péev ratda, hy 
érexe, Kdvrayviotrpe soivar, cuvoixeiy yap Hon 
Kyvuraiuvnotpay ‘Avyauéuvorurs airny dé vorepov 
robrwy Mevedhdw yhuacOa. Kal éri rede Eigopiwv 
Xarkidevs cai Wrevpwrios “AdXéfavdpos ern roihoar- 
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may be found in Philodemus’ statement that he called Iphigeneia Hecate. This 
curious identification was apparently made by Hesiod and is confirmed by Pausanias 
(I 43, 1). It looks as if Stesichorus found the identification of Iphigeneia with 
Hecate in Arcadia and introduced it into his ’Opecre‘a at a time when Sparta was 
asserting her claims over Tegea. The entry in the Marmor Parium is less justifiable. 
The date (485 B.c.) for Stesichorus’ arrival in Greece is apparently a slip due to con- 
fusion of figures, but if Stesichorus actually came to Greece, there may at least be a 
reputable tradition behind the entry. 

Finally, if Stesichorus really came to Greece, there is some explanation for the 
remarkable identity between the subjects of which he treated and those depicted on 
Peloponnesian monuments of the sixth century, especially the Chest of Cypselus and 
the Amyclean Throne.? The *A@da ei IleA‘g could be seen both on the Chest (Paus. 
V 17, 9) and the Throne (Paus. III 18, 16), and the way they were treated may be 
deduced from a Late Corinthian crater in Berlin (Payne Necrocorinthia No. 1471). 
The combat between Heracles and Geryon described in the I’ypvovynis was depicted 
on the Chest (Paus. V 19, 1) and may be seen on a Protocorinthian pyxis from Sparta 
(Johansen Les Vases Sicyoniens pl. 25, 2) and a Protocorinthian bronze plaque from 
Delphi (Fouilles de Delphes V pl. 21). The main subject of the KépBepos was visible on 
the Throne (Paus. III 18, 13) and may be seen on a Middle Corinthian kotyle 
(Payne No. 942). The fight of Heracles in the Kixvos was also on the Throne 
(Paus. III 18, 10) and survives on a Late Corinthian crater (Payne No. 1472). If 
the Svo@jpac dealt with the subject of the Calydonian boar-hunt, as seems probable, 
its subject appeared on the Throne (Paus. III 18, 15), while Atalanta was carved on 
the Chest (Paus. V 19, 2). The sad story of the "Epi@vAa was on the Chest (Paus. V 
17, 7), and the theme reappears in detail on a Late Corinthian crater (Payne No. 
1471). Finally, two scenes may be identified from the “IAiov Ilepois; Menelaus’ 
assault on Helen was on the Chest (Paus. V 18, 3) and the Wooden Horse appears 
on a Late Corinthian aryballos (Payne No. 1281). When we remember how few 
fragments of Stesichorus survive, it is certainly remarkable that subjects from seven 
of his poems are treated in Peloponnesian art of the sixth century. Whether he 
influenced the artists, or they him, is a question to which there is as yet no certain 
answer, but the identity of several of his subjects with theirs makes it probable that 
at some period of his life he was in the Peloponnese. 

C. M. Bowra. 


WADHAM COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


1 Tlepi evoeBeias 24. Zrnf[oixopos| & év *Opec- 2 On this question I am much indebted to 
tei[a kar ]axodovdjoas [Hod]dp rv ’Ayau[éuvovos Mr. A. A. Blakeway. 
I]gvyévecay el[ vas tH ]v “Exdrny viv [dvouatjouéernv. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. LIV. 2. April-June, 1933. 

A. G. Laird: Herodotus on the Pelasgians in Attica. Denies that there is any 
evidence in Herodotus for a late settlement of Pelasgians and regards the Lemnian 
settlers as a remnant of the original population: supports the argument by full 
discussion of the meaning of the phrase civoixor éyévovro (I. 57, II. 51, 7 and 12). 
Lily R. Taylor : Quivinus and the Census of Judaea. Maintains that Quirinus did not 
hold office twice as Legate of Syria and cannot have conducted the Census mentioned 
by St. Luke, but, accepting the fact of the Census, suggests that it was the work of 
Herod. T.R.S. Broughton: Some Notes on the War with the Homonadeis. Endeavours 
to fix the exact territory of this tribe, the conquest of which was the chief exploit in 
the career of Quirinus. R. M. Haywood: Some Traces of Serfdom in Ctcero’s Day. 
Submits the following examples: (1) Cic., pro Cluentio 43, the Martiales proclaimed 
free by Oppianicus; (2) Cic., ad Fam, XI. to §3—letter of D. Brutus—the Vernae 
alleged to have been taken into Antony’s army after Mutina; and (3) Caes., Bell Civ. 
I. 34 and 56, the Colomt on the Etruscan estates of Domitius. H.Cherniss: Galen 
and Posidonius’ Theory of Vision. Arranged from notes left by the late Professor 
R. M. Jones. Argues that the theory is not ‘ vitalistic,’ but is simply that of Plato 
with slight modifications derived from Aristotle and the Stoics. T. Frank: An 
Interpretation of Cato, Agricultura, 136. Seeks to deduce the normal value of arable 
land (c. 1,000 sesterces the iugerum, and the amount received by the ‘ share-renter,’ 
one-half the total crop). W.N. Bates: The Dating of the Oedipus Tyrannus. Holds 
that Avcharnians 1174-1189 is a parody of vv. 1183 ff., and that Sophocles’ play must 
therefore be earlier than 425 B.c. 


LIV. 3. July-September, 1933. 

H. V. Canter: The Mythological Paradigm in Greek and Latin Poetry. Collects 
about 1,000 examples of mythological allusions, and endeavours to deduce the 
principles which govern their use by particular poets, and in different types of com- 
position. E. B. Stevens: Divinity and Deliberation. Summarizes the history, from 
Isocrates to the late Aristotelian commentator Philoponus, of the philosophical 
commonplace ‘do the Gods deliberate?’ K. Scott: Statius’ Adulation of Domitian. 
Uses the poems, especially the Si/vae, to show that Statius exhibits all the character- 
istic features of the Imperial ‘ruler cult.’ A. H. Krappe: Solomon and Ashmodat. 
Maintains that this story is of Persian-Mesopotamian origin, and was developed from 
the ancient New Year’s ritual. T. Frank: On Suetonius’ Life of Terence. Argues 
that Afey can mean ‘Carthaginian’ and that therefore the statement that Terence 
was born in Carthage is to be accepted. L. H. Gray: The Oscan Inscriptions of 
Tricarico and Anzi. Considers each in detail, and offers emendations and new trans- 
lations. 

LIV. 4. October-December, 1933. 

H. Meritt: Old English Scratched Glosses in Cotton MS. Tiberius C, 1. Transcribes 
401 of such glosses found in this MS. of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. O. W. Rein- 
muth: Vergil’s Use of Interea. Classifies the usages under various headings such as 
‘ Normal,’ ‘ with the sense of Interim,’ ‘in the phrase Nec minus interea,’ *‘ Adversative,’ 
‘in Epic Convention,’ etc. A. M, Sturtevant: Gothic Syntactical Notes. Eleven 
notes, with examples from the text of the Gospels. W. H. Alexander: Critical 
Notes: Seneca’s Dialog: {-VI. Deals with sixteen passages and suggests a number 
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of new emendations. J. C. Rolfe: On Suetonius Nero, 33. 1. Discusses (1) the 
meaning of the word bustum and (2) Nero’s treatment of the ashes of Claudius. 
W. A. Oldfather: Apulesus Met. I. 9. 12. Proposes obsevato for the commonly re- 
ceived obsepto (utero). T. Frank: On the Dates of Plautus’ Casina and its Revival. 
Dissents from the recently expressed view that the nou: nummi of v. 10 are the Roman 
denarii first coined about 187 B.c. and argues that the line has no bearing on the date 
of the play. H. Comfort: Aulularia 561 ff. Supports curiosam in v. 562, and trans- 
lates it ‘curious,’ supposing the point of the joke to lie in Euclio’s fear that his aula 
will be discovered. 


Classical Philology. XXVIII. 4. October, 1933. 

Tenney Frank, The Mutual Borrowings of Catullus and Lucretius: argues from L.’s 
language that Books 7-iv (tv unrevised) were presented to Memmius in spring 57 
and that C. saw them in Bithynia and used them for the Ariadne-ecphrasis, which he 
inserted in an epyllion already drafted: L. wrote Book v (? in 57) while still regard- 
ing M. as his patron, but abandoned him before writing 7%. Resemblances between 
L. and C. /xv-lxviit (which are early) may be due to borrowing on the part of L. 
J. A. O. Larsen, The Constitution of the Peloponnesian League (first part): tries to 
establish the way in which the principles of the League were laid down and the part 
played by ‘oaths’ and ‘ decrees’ in formulating them: holds (1) that the League was 
a permanent alliance, that secession was forbidden and that its assembly was the final 
authority for action against seceders: (2) that it was based on a regular offensive and 
defensive alliance between Sparta and its members, who were pledged to support 
offensive action voted by the assembly. C. M. Bowra, Szmonides on the Fallen of 
Thermopylae: suggests that fr. 5 Bergk is part of a hymn sung at Sparta at the onxis 
of the heroized Maron and Alpheus : évraque is ‘ritual offerings’ (elsewhere évayiopara) 
and oixérav ‘attendant’: Leonidas is cited as a neighbour-hero with his own shrine. 
B. L. Ullman, Poggio’s Manuscripts of Livy—Alleged and Actual: deletes from the list 
Vat. Lat. 3330 and 3331 (ascribed to P. by Nolhac) and adds Vat. Lat. 1849, 1852, 
and 1843: all three are in the same hand (which agrees with that of the five already 
recorded), 1849 and 1852 give P.’s name as owner, and 1843 had Poggio’s name 
(erased and replaced by Aurispa’s) in an explicit in the same hand: the MS, of Livy 
written and sold by P. (which Panormita mentions in a letter) may be 1843 and 
Aurispa may have bought it. J. J. Schlicher, Non-Assertive Elements in the Language 
of Roman Historians: discusses differences of style between narrative and speeches, 
with special reference to participial constructions: participial phrases carrying on 
and developing the preceding thought, as opposed to those which merely modify the 
main verb, are found (except in Sallust) mainly or exclusively in narrative. W. M. 
Green, The Status of Actors in Rome: criticizes T. Frank’s article in C.P. 26, 11 and 
shows that in the passages there cited ars /udicra must have the meaning usually given 
to it: authorities agree that actors in general were subject to censorial stigma. 
S. E. Bassett, The Fate of the Phaeacians: Homer does not say either that the Ph. 
were spared (as Aristophanes held) or that they were annihilated (as Aristarchus) : 
their fate is left uncertain. W. E. Blake, Conjectures on the Text of Chariton. W. A. 
Oldfather and K. S. Tubbs, Plato Rep. 4218: suggest yewpopous for yewpyovs : yewpopor, 
‘squires,’ was not (pace L. and S.°) an Attic term for any landowners. Paul Shorey, 
Text-Criticism and the Negative: cites classical and English examples of illogical 
omission or insertion of negatives. 


Hermes. Vol. LXVII. (1932), 4. 


Ed. Fraenkel, Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus. Discusses the text in detail: 


argues that it contains parts of more than one S.C. The document is not the consuls’ 


letter verbatim, but was drawn up in South Italy. J. Geffcken, Entstehung und 
Traces the origin and development of the 


Wesen des gvriechischen Kommentars. 
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Commentary, literary, philosophical, and scientific; shows the importance of Aris- 
totle in its development, and the methods employed by the Alexandrians. W. Ax, 
Die Parodos des O1dtpus Tyvannos. Discusses separately the content and the metrical 
form ; argues that in each case the sources are to be found in the religious sphere, 
and that there is a harmony between the two. W. Biichner, Die Waffenbergung in 
dev Odyssee. Argues that the two passages 7 281-298 and r+ 3-52 in which the 
incident is narrated are both needed for the development of the plot, although the 
former was athetized by the Alexandrians, the latter by many modern scholars. 
R. Sydow, Kvritische Beitraige zu Ciceros Vervinen. Discusses numerous passages ; 
gives reason for admitting into the text words and phrases found only in one of the 
main textual traditions more freely than was done by Klotz in his edition of 1923. 
MISZELLEN. P. Mass, Zu dem Paean des Bakchylides. Argues as to the total length 
of the poem on the basis of the metrical correspondence of its parts. K. Scott, Ein 
Ausspruch des Tiberius an Galba. Discusses Josephus Ant. Iud. 18. 6.9; Suet. Galba 
4.2; Tac. Ann. 6.20; Dio 57. 19. 4. Suggests that the basis of the prophecy isa 
cynical remark of Ti. on the occasion of Galba’s betrothal. W. Reusch, Zur 
Datierung des Papyrus Gissensits 40. 1. Argues that passages in the papyrus, in com- 
parison with the literary authorities, are closely connected with the murder of Geta, 
and that the edict must have been published, not in 213 as Bickermann_supposed, but 
early in 212. 

LXVIII. (1933), 1. 

F. Jacoby, Homerisches. Discusses in a comprehensive article the extent and 
value of the material available for the history of the poet of the Jiiad. Examines 
evidence for the name and birthplace of the poet ; suggests reasons for thinking that, 
an Ionian of Chian birth, he lived and composed at the court of the Aeneadae (in the 
Troad ?). Limits his discussion to the historical rather than the literary material. 
O. Regenbogen, Bemerkungen zu den Steben des Atschylos. (a) Examines the text of 
803-813 ; 334 f.; 274-279; 934-936. (b) Discusses more comprehensively the passage 
631 f. M. Rothstein, Die Anfangsverse dey Sative 1. 10 des Hovaz. Argues on stylistic 
and literary-historical grounds that the first eight lines of the Satire, regarded as a 
late interpolation by Heinze and twelve other scholars whom he names, must be 
regarded as genuine and a necessary beginning of the poem. J. Vogt, Vorldufer des 
Optimus Princeps. Discusses the application of the predicate optimus to Romans of the 
Republican period, Scipio Nasica being the first, and shows that it connotes moral 
excellence ; used later in a political sense and monopolized by the Senatorial party. 
Hence not applied to Augustus nor to his immediate successors, Application to Nerva 
and Trajan is a mark of a new compromise between Senate and Emperor. M. Well- 
man, Bettrage zu Quellenanalyse des alteren Plinius, Teil it. Shows that the treatment 
of the material of Books 25 f. is based on a work of a Greek writer not much anterior 
to Pliny, and contemporary with Antonius Castor. Gives reasons for identifying him 
with Apollodorus, a Greek of Telmessus(?) who lived in the period Tiberius-Nero. 
E. Hohl, Wann hat Tiberius das Prinzipat iibernommen ? Discusses the evidence of 
Suetonius, Velleius, Tacitus, and Dio on the subject ; shows that the whole matter 
must have been raised and concluded at the first meeting of the Senate after the end 
of the sustitium necessitated by the mourning for Augustus, i.e. the meeting of 
September 17. MISZELLEN. P. von der Mihll, E2u verkanntes Pronomen im Andohides- 
text. Argues that in two passages in Andocides (Myst. 41 and 83 f., the latter a 
quotation from a Psephisma) ode has the sense of ‘so and so.’ W. Peck, Ein attisches 
Skolion. Restores and interprets a two-line scolion from a red-figure Pyxis found in 
the ‘ Perserschutt.’ R. S. Rogers, Der Prozess des Cotta Messalinus. Suggests an 
explanation of the extraordinary phrase quoted from the letter of Tiberius in Tac. 
Ann. 6. 6 and Suet. 717b. 67. J. E. Powell, Das Niltal bet Hevodot, Argues that in 
Herod. 2. 8. 3 the accepted emendation nyepéwv teorépwv < Kai d€xa> dvarAdov is not 
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in accordance with the facts, nor with Herodotus’ conception of Egypt, and is in any 
case unnecessary, since a Satisfactory interpretation of the MSS. text is possible. H. 
Dahlmann, Velletana. Critical notes on 2. 27. 5; 27. 6; 126. 2; 75. 1; 68. 2. 
O. Schroeder, Uber eine alte Crux in Aischylos’ Sieben. Emends the second antistrophe 
of the first Stasimon. E. Wolff, Zum Theognis-Prooemium. Argues that ll. 5-10 are 
not in form a second hymn to Apollo but in praise of Leto (as in the Delian Hymn 
and in the Attic scolion) for bearing such a son. 


LXVIII. (1933), 2. 

M. Gelzer, Rémische Politik bei Fabius Pictoyv. Argues that the work of Pictor was 
not merely annalistic narrative of facts, but gave reasoned view of Roman foreign 
policy, citing passages from Polybius, Livy, etc. in support. H. Diller, Die Hzp- 
pokvatesauffassung des Galen. Discusses the attitude of Galen to the Hippocratic 
writings, and his critical treatment of them, especially in the H¢ppocrates-lexicon 
(19, 62/157). H. Oppermann, Zu den geographischen Exkursen in Caesars Bellum 
Gallicum. Discusses passages still condemned (on stylistic grounds) by Fuchs in 
his review (Gnomon 1932, p. 241 f.) of Beckmann’s Geographte und Ethnologte tn C.s 
Bell. Gall., and defends them on stylistic grounds. Ph. Merlan, Zwet Fragen der 
epicureischen Theologie. 1, Were there two kinds of Gods in E.’s theology? Con- 
cludes that there were, and discusses their nature. II. Discusses E.’s view as to the 
immortality of the Gods. L. Ziehen, Das spartanische Bevolkerungsproblem. Discusses 
especially the situation in Sparta between 480 and c. 425 B.c. Argues that the usual 
explanation of the reduction in numbers of Spartiates (losses in war, and poverty) is 
inadequate: concludes that the earthquake of 466 (sic!) and especially the great loss 
of life among children and women were the main cause—a secondary one being the 
physical degeneration of the women in the next generations, MIszELLEN. A. Korte, 
Die attischen €evodixasr, Discusses the restoration of this word in J.G. I? 342, 
38 f.; concludes that the board only existed for a few years after 445/4. E. 
Fraenkel, ’Awév@er.a tAnorxapdcos. Discusses the reading in Aesch. Agam. 
429 f. and interprets dwév@en. O. Schissel, Die Einteitlung der Chrie bet Quintilian. 
Examines the classification of Chriae by Q. and compares it with their treatment by 
Aelius Theon in his IIpoyvpvacpara, 


LXVIII (1933), 3. 

A. Korte, Zwet Kolumnen eines Atschylos-Papyrus. Restores and comments on two 
fragments from a papyrus found at Oxyrrhynchus in 1932 and published by Vitelli 
and Norsa (Bull. de la Soc. Arch. d’Alexandrie 28 p. 107 f. with plate): (1) Aeschy- 
lus Niobe 21 lines; (2) Aeschylus Dictyulet (a satyric drama, as K. believes) 20 lines. 
T. Deubner, Mundus. Discusses the two accounts of the existence of the Mundus 
(a) on the Palatine, (b) in the Comitium. Connects (b) with the founding of the 
Etruscan ‘four-region town’; is inclined to accept the connection between the 
earliest Rome and the Terremare culture. V. Ehrenberg, Dery Damos im archaischen 
Sparta. Starting from Alcman Frag. 49D discusses the democratic element in the 
Spartan organization from the eighth to the sixth century B.c. J. Keil, Das sogenannte 
Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus. Defends the original interpretation of the document 
by Bormann (i.e. that it contains the genuine text of the letter sent in 186 by the 
consuls to all the Italian soci?) against the doubts expressed by Fraenkel (Hermes 67 
(1932) p. 369 f.). M. Pohlenz, Kallimachos’ Aitia. Discusses fragments of scholia to 
the work, published by Vitelli and Norsa (Bull. de la Soc. Arch. d’ Alexandrite 28 p. 124), 
and examines their bearing on the form and composition of the poem. J. Lengle, 
Die staatsvechtliche Form dey Klage gegen C. Rabirius. Argues that there were two 
trials (2) by the Duumvirs, This was annulled by a S.C. on the initiative of Cicero ; 
(5) a tribunician trial before the Comitia Centuriata which was brought to an end, 
before the verdict was given, by the raising of the red flag on the Janiculum. 
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MISZELLEN: H. Gomperz, ¢Wis trav addynAwv ra hatvopeva. Criticizes the 
views of Regenbogen (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik I (1930) 
p. 131 f.) and Diller (Hermes 67 (1932) p. 14 f.) on the meaning of Anaxagoras’ dic- 
tum. F. Stahelin, Der solontsche Rat dey Vierhundert. Argues that the passage in 
Plut. Solon 19 about the two anchors of the State is based on an actual quotation 
from a poem of Solon, and so the establishment of the council by S. is certain. 
A. v. Blumenthal, Die Inschrift aus dem Pasiphacheiligtum von Thalamai. Discusses 
I.G. v. i. 137 especially in regard to the names of the dedicators. H. Fuchs, Latina, 
(1) In the Lex Latina Tabulae Bantinae (C.I.L. 1°. 582) emends in 1. 20 ioudicarit to 
touvaverit. (2) In the Latin hymn Lietzmann Latin. altkirchl. Poesie Nr. 13 1. 20 emends 
deceve to didtceve. (3) Inthe hymnof Ambrose (Lietzmann Nr. 16) 1. 13 emends crucis 
to crucem. (4) In Augustine De Ovrdine 1. 7 emends tvransitu to haustu. W. v. 
Strzelecki, Zu Nontus und Fulgentius. Argues that some of the passages by which 
L. Miller in his Adversaria Noniana 259 f. seeks to prove the dependence of F. on N. 
do not confirm his view. O. Skutch, De Verborum Distinctione Ambigua. Discusses 
Carmina Epigraphica 50 and shows that a play on words is effected by a different 
division of syllables, e.g. verpa lumbos abstulit> ver palumbos abstulit. W. Peck, Das 
Epigramm auf die Gefallenen von Kovoneia. Discusses the epigram published in Ath. 
Mitth. 57 (1932) 142 f.: interprets its content and suggests the possibility of Sopho- 
clean authorship. K. Deichgraber, Zu Hippocrates Tlepi’Apyaias Intpcexas 9. 
Emends in cap. 9 tov owpatos tiv aicOyow to 7.0.7. didfeow. Shows how this 
fits better the general doctrine of the writer and his use of d:deors as a technical 
term. QO. Schroeder, Die Klage dey Danae. Discusses the Simonides fragment 
(Diels 13) and examines its metre. M. Leumann, Larivyn ‘Kriegswagen. Examines 
the four occurrences of the word and argues that it means, not ‘ chariot,’ but ‘ lady’s 
carriage.’ 

LXVIII. (1933), 4. 

J. Kromayer, Actium. Discusses Tarn’s account in ].R.S. 21 (1931) p. 173 f. of 
the details of the battle; gives reasons for still preferring his own account (Hermes 34 
(1899) p. 1 f. H. Karpp, Die Schrift des Avistoteles rept ideGv. Examines the form 
and content of the work on the basis of references to and quotations from it in 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, a scholiast to Dionysius Thrax, Syrian, and Michael of 
Ephesus. E. Fraenkel, Lucili quam sis mendosus. Maintains against Rothstein 
(Hermes 68 p. 70 £., see above) that the first eight lines of Horace, Sat. I. 10 are not 
genuine. F. Caspari, Studien zu dem Kallixeinosfragment Athenaios 5. 197¢-203b. 
Discusses K.’s account of the Festival in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and its 
bearing on the development of such festivals in Hellenistic times. G. A. Megas, 
Die Sage von Danaos und den Danaiden. Argues that the story is not a saga connected 
with Argos but a folktale of general character afterwards localized there. J. 
Geffcken, Das Réditsel des ‘ Kleitophon.’ Discusses the relation of the dialogue to 
Plato’s Republic, denies Platonic authorship, shows Aristotelian parallels ; concludes 
that it is the work of Theodectes of Phaselis or a member of his school. W. Kolbe, 
Die Stiftung dev aitolischen Soterien in Delphi. Maintains against the view of 
P. Roussel (R.£.A. 26 (1924) p. 96 f.) that the Sotevia at Delphi was not a previously 
existing festival reorganized later by the Aetolians but originally established by them 
in 276 B.c., i.e. almost at once after the repulse of the Celts. MiszELLten: F. Pfister, 
Isocvates und die spitere Gliederung dey Narvatio. Argues that the division of Narvatio 
in ancient rhetorical theory, which is found e.g. in Cicero De. Inv. i. 27 and Auct. ad 
Herenn. 1. 12 f., can be recognized in the beginning of Isocrates’ Panathenaicus. W. 
Schadewaldt, Lucvez i. 40. Discusses Bernay’s restoration, recently accepted by 
Regenbogen, and proposes quod superest tu < da> vacuas auris <animumque>. O. 
Schroeder, Lesefriichte aus den Achayrnern. Comments on Il. 1-2; 665-718 ; 929-39, 
A. Wifstrand, Ein metrischer Kolophon in einem Homerpapyrus, zugleich tiber 


940-51. 
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eine seltene Art von Koordinatiwn. Corrects the colophon of Brit. Mus. Pap. 136 and 
discusses instances of the co-ordination a, b, andc in Greek. E. Késtermann, Zum 
Quellenproblem tn Avien’s Ora Maritima. Maintains that parts of the poem go back 
to a 4th-century recension of a Periplus which was worked over and completed 
by Juba II of Mauretania. H. J. M. Milne, Sappho’s Ode to Gongyla (Fr. 360)- 
Suggests various restorations of the text on palaeographic and stylistic grounds. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. IX. 6. 1933. 

W. Andrae, Die Ergebnisse der neueren Ausgrabungen in Vorderasien. A critical 
summary of our present knowledge of the ancient cultures of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. P. Fleig, Die Problematik des Beginnes unserer Wissenschaft. Discusses 
the relation of Thales and his successors to earlier mythical and empirical specula- 
tion, and tries to evaluate the strength and weakness of the new mental approach 
which they inaugurated. R. Hennig, Homers geographisches Weltbild in neuem Licht. 
Argues on archaeological grounds that Homer must have heard much about the 
western Mediterranean, and maintains in particular that Scylla and Charybdis are 
the straits of Gibraltar. 


Revue de Philologie. LIX. 2. 1933. 

M. de Corte, Etudes suv les manuscrits du Traité de Ame d’Anistote (ter article), 
gives an exhaustive report of unrecorded minutiae of Coislinianus 386, Parisinus 
1853, Laurentianus 81. 1, Marcianus 209. A. Ernout, Plaute, Pseudolus 159-160, 
argues that the unmetrical and unsuitable verses are not by Plautus. F. Gafhot, 
Le futur antérieur dans les propositions indépendantes et principales, rejects the current 
view that in older Latin there is no distinction of meaning between fut. and fut. perf. 
in such sentences, The fut. perf. marks (a2) emphasis on achievement of result, or 
(6) priority to a fut., or (c) quickness of action. Many passages are examined. 


LIX. 3. 


G. Colin, La déformation d’un document historique dans une argumentation d'ovateuy 
(Dém., Phil. III 41-6 e¢ l’affaive d’Arthmios de Zeleia). The Greek orators use the 
condemnation of Arthmios as a commonplace; they always try to suggest that the 
affair should be placed in the time of the Persian Wars. But Cimon was the author 
of the decree and 457 or 456 seems a likely date. dros in the decree was probably 
used in the newer sense of ‘ deprived of civil rights,’ not, as Demosthenes maintains, 
in the older one of ‘outlaw.’ Demosthenes must have deliberately deceived over the 
facts in order to strengthen his argument. M. de Corte, Etudes suv les manuscrits du 
Traité de l’Ame d’A ristote (suite), gives similar reports on Vaticani 253 and 260, and 
a full collation of Books I and III from Vaticanus 1339. Though late, this MS 
appears to preserve a text earlier than the division of the tradition into two families, 
and is therefore of capital importance. M. Lejeune, Sur une difficulté de la dialectologte 
grecque. If a dialect is intermediate between two others, one should be slow to 
assume the imposition of one speech on another; it is much more probable that all 
three go back independently to the time of differentiation of dialects. The distribu- 
tion of datives of the form ro: Sapo: is analysed: the conclusion is that in Euboea 
and Attica they are due to a late phonetic change which also gave « for m, elsewhere 
to the survival of the locative ending (cf. otxoc). év+acc. is a similar survival and is 
found in nearly the same dialects. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. XI (1933), 3. 

G. De Sanctis, Le origini dell’ ovdinamento centuriato. This article is largely 
devoted to criticism of certain conclusions propounded by P. Fraccaro in Att del 2° 
Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani. The author holds that the Servian organization 
implies a population larger than can be allowed during the regal period, argues at length 
for the view that it should be dated to the beginning of the fourth century and, 
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suggesting that in 366 B.c. the third praetorship was not created but revived, main- 
tains as a possibility that the three praetors were originally the commanders of the 
three tribal contingents. M. Untersteiner, Interpretazione sofoclee. Aiace. The argu- 
ment is about the nature of the Chorus, which in the Ajax—as in the Antigone and 
the Electva—the writer finds not to be inconsistent. It plays the part of the ideal 
spectator, whose experience develops as the experience of the ‘characters is revealed. 
P. Treves, Un’ interpretazione della Leocratea. A comparison of this speech with the 
De Corona shows the different forms which hostility to Macedon took in Lycurgus 
and Demosthenes. D.’s outlook is that of the active politician, L.’s that of an old- 
fashioned conservative strongly influenced by Isocrates, and that of Hypereides 
feebly cosmopolitan. In an appendix the writer suggests that in its present form 
the speech is an émidecxtixds Adyos worked up out of a Sdixavixds Adyos spoken to 
support a charge based on the flight of Leocrates to Rhodes and the false news there 
spread by him. F. Nencini, Pey Ja critica di Properzio., The author discusses a long 
series of passages and freely proposes emendations. M. Segre, KPHTIKOZ 
ITOAEMO®. S. publishes two new epigraphic texts each bearing considerable parts 
of a decree—one from Cos, the other from Carpathus. The first is to be connected 
with S.J.G.* 567 as evidence for the war between Crete and Rhodes which started in 
205 Or 204 B.c., the second with S.J.G.* 570 as evidence for the later war about 
155 B.c. Readings are examined at length, and also the events to which these 
documents refer. P. Romanelli, Postilla al nuovo Carme secolave. This is a set of 
observations on points of detail by the first editor, mainly in comment on the remarks 
of Hiilsen (Rhein. Mus., 1932) and Funaioli (Rivista, 1933). Some of the proposals 
which have been made are refuted by the evidence of the original. Recenstoni. Note 
bibliogvafiche. Pubblicazioni ricevute. 


LANGUAGE. J. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. LI (1933), 1. 

R. Mulch writes a long article on psychological conditions in the history of 
words, using the dialect of N, Wetterau as a basis for his study (association and 
associative interference, influence of standard language, crossings, relative frequency 
of usage, etc.). Reviews. 


LI (1933), 2. 

P. Trost discusses the use of insulting terms (e.g. Fr. mon vat) as pet-names, 
explaining them as due to the use of opposites in association (e.g. Eng. awfully nice). 
A, Debrunner calls attention to Augustine Conf. XI. 20 (=26) on the relative 
character of so-called absolute tenses. A. von Blumenthal offers yet a further 
translation of the Thracian insc. of Ezerovo, with grammatical notes (6 becomes 4, 
-m becomes -n, Z and gh become (). B. Rosenkranz, after a survey of the material, 
concludes that in O. L. and in the O.-U. dialects an attributive genitive normally 
precedes, but was placed after its noun for emphasis, whereas this distinction broke 
down in Cl.L., and in V.L. the genitive always followed. Reviews. 


LI (1933), 3. 
Carl Meinhof discusses pitch and stress with special reference to African 


languages, showing their importance for comparison (in respect of accent) with I.-Eu. 
A. Debrunner suggests as an etymology for Lat. honor I.-Eu. *guhen- ‘ swell’; hence 
a Sabine borrowing. Improbable. J. v. Laziczius explains Slav. ch from I.-Eu. 
s as having taken place through an intermediate stage %, as in some N. Ind. dial. 
N. v. Wijk maintains the old view that Russ. m., pl. -é is an old dual, its accent 
being analogical (cf. other m. pl. forms). A. Debrunner finds Mod. Gr. Aoyy ‘ kind, 
sort,’ as far back as a third-century papyrus, where, however, it meant ‘ account,’ 
cf. Lat. ratio. Reviews. 
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